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perforaance; Experiaent 3 introduced a "License Procedure* to 
deteraine its effect on inaate participation in a leisure-tiae 
education prograa; Experiaent U coapared three foraats for presenting 
prograaaed instruction aaterial; and Experiaent 5 exaained the 
effectiveness of decreasing undesirable behavior by reinforcing 
incoapatible opposites. All experiaents were carried out at Draper 
Correctional Center, Elaore, Alabaaa, with a population of 
incarcerated, young adult felons. The report provides aaple data in 
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this report represents a ci>inpiiatH>n oi a nuinl>er o( pupw^rs that have l>een prevtiHisfy 
read at a variety of pn>!esstonul mc tings. Portions of the introduction and the earlier 
phafie^ of Hxpertmcnt I were pref^ntcd at the 1^71 meeting of the Southeastern 
Psychologteai Aim (Milan & McKce. l*>71>. The whc^le of Hxpcrimcn^ I and 

I'xperimeni ? lor* d the basin of a paper read at the Southeastern Psychological 
Association meeting in 1^72 (Milan, Hampton, Murphy, Rogers, Wiiltams, & Wood. 1^)72). 
Experiment 3 was discussed at the annual convention of the American Personnel and 
(Hiidanee Associition (Milan. Finally, the research repo ted in hxperimcnt 4 was 

presented at the 1971 meetings of both the American Psycholor teal Association (Milan & 
WchhI. I97U and the Soulheaslern Psychological Asiociatmn (Wood & Jenkins, 1971 K 
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analysis to the crtmtna! justice system. 



INTROniiCIION 

('(Mittiitiiig Kiitcs of ( orri'ctittttN 

Kcani >c.iiN It.iSi- bionulu t?ur».Mv<l pttf>lk- tofuvrn .fboul wti.il apjH.'.H\ to Iv .» 
stc.utit> tisinp cnmo raU- and an appautit ift.ihililv o\ Utc c\isnn>i k*|!al. uuticial. amf ixiial 
pmcciluros ti» scnc as oitlior i!otcnvnl> tt» «>r tiuulirivrs i>l crlmituil behavior, l-rom Uiiv 
vtwcern has «.t»mc a wulesproad dotnand lor rctorm ot the criminat justice system and 
an intensive !«earch lor elTectivc crime ct>ntrol procedures. Although proressii>nal 
crnninok»gists may not agree about the specif ic changes that must be made, most do agree 
lliat the criminal justice system ttsell requires thorough examination and overhaul; that 
the sct»pe of its efforts is too narrtiw and requires careful expansion, and that the seivices 
it provides are. at best, of marginal quality and requffe redirection and improvement, 
Mt»ret»ver. it appears ifiat correct!t>ns. long neglected by both the public and the professit>nal 
ctnnmtmtty, demands the closest examination; and its policies, procedures, and mission 
ri'quire atmi>st complete revisit>n. 

A major obstacle to .rxamining and improving correctional efforts is the marked lack 
of agreement within both the crmimal justice system itself and the pi'blic at large 
a»ncerning what the roles and objectives of corrections in society are and how they may 
K* fvst realized. I his is not a new phenomenon. (Criminologists have long recogiii/ed the 
prt»blem of disagreement and its effect on program planning, funding, and implementation: 

. tuif tnodcrn prison systvin is proceeding im a rather Uiicciiatn ct>urs* 
hecaustf its administration is necessarily a series i»t compromises. On 
lite one hand, prisons are expected to punish, on the "ther they are 
supposed to reform. They are expected lo discipline rigorously at the 
same time they t.'ach sell-reliatue. (Federal BurCwU of Prisons. VHH. 

l or si>me. pris«ins exist to deter potential offenders from committing criminal acts 
and to mete out retribution to those whom they tail to deter. Others advocate 
imprisonment as a means t»f protecting the members of society from those who would 
di> them harm. Still others look to the period of imprisonment as the last hope society 
has tit rehabilitating convicted offenders so that they may find a sati fying and productive 
place in the community. These conflicting views will not be resolved easily, for each 
c'>ntams sufficient truth to ensure its continuer: advocacy and sufficient error to ensure 
lis continueil opposition. The threat of imprisonuicnt undtnibtedly does deter some from 
engaging in criminal acts, if only under certain conditions, such as in the presence of 
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a jpoMcc olYicer: confinement dtics indeed prt>lect society fmm the olTender. if only for 
the period of cont'inement ; and the services provided within correctional institutions most 
probably do rehabilitate »>me offenders, if only the smallest of minorities. However, the 
present crime rate demonstrates that far from all potential offenders are effectively deterred 
by the threat of imprisonment as it is now brought to t^ar in our society. Additionally, 
confinement permanently protects the public I'rom only the most dangerous, for more 
than 9S'7, of those who have been imprisoned eventually return to the community. I'inaliy. 
most would agree that the hope that prisons will rehabilitate a jngnificant portion of those 
whom they serve is far from being fulfilled. Recidivism figures indic«)te that between one- 
and two-thirds of those who have been imprisoned and released will !»>on be imprisoned 
again. 

It should not be surprising, therefore, that the confusion surrounding the role of 
corrections m society ana the inadequacies of the crimina! justice system in general have 
prompted a variety of contradictory and oftentimes incompatible recommendations from 
members of both the professional community and the concerned citizenry. Some urge 
a greater emphasis upon the apprehension and conviction of the offender (Murphy, 1^72); 
others demand long prison sentences and harsh conditions of imprisonment (Hoover. 1970); 
and still others argue for more humane treatment of the imprisoned offender (Menninger. 
1968) and a greater emphasis upon rehabilitation through psychotherapy, education, and 
vocational training (Clark. 1969). A small but growing minority have despaired of 
corrections' potential and now advocate the abolition of all correctional institutions and 
the release of those who are currently imprisoned (Mitford, 1973). 

The National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals (1973). 
acknowledging claims that the American correctional system today appears to offer 
minimum protection for the public and maximum harm to the offender, has attempted 
to temper and reconcile these disparate views. Among its many recommendations are: 
( I ) that a f jeater emphasis be placed on community efforts that prevent crime and aid 
the released offender in readjusting to community life; (2) that correctk>ns adopt a 
maximum sentence of five years for all offenders, with no statutorily imposed minimum, 
except for those kientified as persistent violators, professional criminals, or dangerous 
offenders, who woukl be eligible for sentences ranging up to twenty-five years; and (3) 
that there be a ten-year moratorium on the construction of state institutions for adults, 
except when total system planning shows that the need for them is imperative. 



The deisrcc to which the commtHsion has quaHfled its rccotntnendations and implied 
the continuation of the traditional corrcctionat apparatus reveals the extent to which 
iwisons are artd will coiUintte to be a fact jf life in American society for the foreseeable 
future. Considerations such as these gave rise to the following five assumptions, 'vhich 
gukled the research endeavor described within this report: 

I . Correctional centers, for th-- foreseeable future, will continue to exist, and men 
and women will continue to be confined within them. 

1. A greater effort must be made to insure that those who are imprisoned will 
return to the community no worse for their experiences. 

A greater effort must be made to offer imprisoned offenders a full range of 
programs that have the potential of preparing them to lead more satisfying and 
productive lives than were available to them prior to thea- imprisonment. 

4. A greater effort must be made to encourage imprisoned offenders to avail 
themselves of the programs olTered in correctional centers. 

5. Such efforts will in no manner impede and will, most probably, hasten the 
reforms in correctional thought and practice urged by both the professional 
community and the concerned citizenry. 

Shortcomings of the Punishment Model 

The manner in which these assumptions are to be acted upon is less clear than the 
considerations that have given rise to them. The criminal justice system's new emphasis 
on accountability has revealed that its cherished beliefs are of questionable validity and 
that the intervention programs deduced from those beliefs are of little utility. Athough 
disappointing, it should not be surprising that institutional and community correctional 
programs have had little, if any, effect upon recidivism (Crowther, 1969; Glaser, 1964; 
Lerman, 1970). There is nothing inherent in pretrial diversionary procedures, probation, 
adult basic education, vocational training, graduated release, parole, etc.^ Chat should lead 
one to expect that they alone will serve to rehabilitate the offender. If they are to 
contribute to the solution of the problem of cruite in Americ-i, they can serve best as 
vehicles for the systematic application of procedures designed specifically to effect change 
in the behavior of the offender. 

To date, however, the characteristic treatment philosophy of the criminal justice 
system has been one which stresses both the threat of punishment to suppress unwantri 
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behavior and the use of aversivc control in tiie t'orm of escape and avoidance procedures 
to motivate the performance of desired activities. Although these techniques arc employed 
to a greater or lesser degree throughout the criminal justice system, it is in corrections 
itself that they are most extensively deployed, and it is here that the debilitating effects 
of this philosophy are most clearly evident (Durkheim, 1947; Giaser, 197 1 ; Milan & McKee. 
1974). Even those inmates who are fortunate enough to begin participation in a 
rehabilitation program immediately upon their admission to the institution soon come 
under the influence of this form of coercive control and the inmate subculture it breeds. 
Those who are at first friendly and outgoing turn hostile and sullen. Those who would 
normally return misplaced items come to steal them instead. And those who are eager 
to learn in the academic and trade areas lose interest and malinger. It is apparent that 
the acknowledged failure of correctional institutions to rehabilitate is due as much, or 
more, to what is "tai^t" the inmate in his free time in the institution than to the academic 
and vocational deficiencies he carries with him when he returns to the community. It 
is as if the prison itself, with both its social system and its emphasis on obedience, passivity, 
and punitively oriented control procedures, is a well-designed "teaching machine" (Buehler, 
Patterson, & Fumiss, 1966) that sets the occasion for, instructs, models, shapes, prompts, 
and reinforces lack of initiative, resistance, and adherence to the inmate subculture. 

Although the punishment and aversive control proc^ures employed to maintain order 
and manage inmate behavior in virtually all correctional institutions do effectively control 
behavior, their side effects undoubtedly contribute to the unrest in our prisons and increase, 
rather than decrease, the likelihood that the released offender will commit additional 
crimes. Recent experimental investigatk>ns of the effects of punishment upon behavior 
(Azrin & Holz, 1966) indicate that it produces a number of by-products that, if 
extrapolated to the punishment procedures practiced in penal institutions, aigue against 
its desirability as a technkjue of behavioral control. This evidence indicates that when 
punishment is regularly employed to suppress behavior the punished individual (the inmate) 
tends to avokl personal contact with the punishing agents (the a>rrectional staff). It appears, 
then, that the correctional officer who relies upon punishment to control inmate behavior 
destroys his ability to interact with the inmate and, consequently, whatever potential he 
possesses to serve as a rehabilitative agent. Of equal importance is the effect of the 
widespread use of punishment upon the potential for violence within the institution, for 
the experimental evidence al&o indicates that punishment calls forth from the punished 




imiivktuui aggression that is directed toward the punisliinp agent and/or peers wht» are 
iu»t theimeiveK reKponsihle for the punishment. 

I'hc extensive use ot aversive control proeedures to coercv individuals into action 
aftpi'ars to generate rcactto».s similar to those resulting from the usi* of punisliment to 
suppress unwanted behavior. Individuals resist aversive control procedures. They work 
against the system that employs such techniques, and they counterattack, either verbally 
or physically, both those who represent the system and those who support it. Skinner 
(l'>68> posits that individuals who work mainly to escape or avoki aversive consequences 
discover other means of escaping. In the institutional setting, the altemathrcs employed 
are limited only by the ingenuity of the inmates, typically involving varfous forms of 
deception, coercion of peers, and, in some instances, elaborate shaping procedures directed 
towards the modification of the behavior of correctional officers. Viewed within this 
framework, the inmate subculture is an understandable outcome of the extensive use of 
punishment and aversive control, for it effectively diminishes the efficiency with which 
the institutional staff can carry out these procedures. Furthermore, the lack of any 
systematic encouragement of initiative or self-improvement within most correctional 
institutions compounds these elTects. Adherence to the inmate subculture is the primary 
means the inmate has at his disposal to obtain those things, both tangible and intangible, 
that he desires. 

As Skinner indicates, a problem equal in seriousness to the overt behavioral reactions 
to punishment and aversive control are the emotional and attitudinal components of these 
reactions. Fear and anxiety are characteristic of escape and avoidance, anger and hostility 
of resistance and counterattack, and resentment of sullen inaction. These, in turn, are 
among the classical features of the juvenifc; delinquent and the criminal. Combine them 
with the antisocial behavioral predispositions stemming from the existent control 
procedures and fostered by the inmate subculture and it appears that Ramsey Clark (1970) 
is accurate. Correctional institutions are indeed "factories of carime." 

If these regressive effects of imprisonment are to be eliminated ?nd the offender 
is to be better prepared for full participation in our society, it appears that the institutions 
themselves must adopt a behavioral mana^ment system- 

1. that insures order and discipline with only minimal reliance upon the threat 
of punishment as a control procedure; 



2. that provides for the porl'ormance of nccvssiiry niaintiMiaiice tasks and work 
assignments wttiiout primary recourse to the coercive use of aversivc control 
procedure; (These first two requirements are obviously closely related and, if 
met, attack what may be the most significant conditions underlying the regressive 
effects of imprisonment.) 

3. that can be administered by appropriately trained and supervised correctional 
staff, thereby enabling the line correctional officer-the man who has daily 
contact with the inmate-to participate in the rehabilitation program rather than 
function as an agent of punishment; 

4. that is compatible with and fosters the inmates* participation in formalized 
rehabilitation programs; 

5. that approximates, as closely as possible, tho% conditions that exist in society 
itself, for, by so doing, the system best prepares the inmate for integration into 
that society. 

If these conditions are to be realized, corrections must now begin to search for a 
science of behavior and a technology of behavior change that will enable it to replace 
its current ineffective strategies, which are, in large part, deduced from an amalgam of 
commonsen^ theories of human behavior and psychodynamic interpretations of the nature 
of deviancy. Behaviorism and applied behavior analysis scien^ of behavior and its related 
technology of behavior change-have demonstrated significant potential for understanding 
and remediating human problems. Their more extenshre utilization in criminal justice 
appears to be a natural extension of their application. 

Applied Behavior Analysis 

Applied behavior analysis (Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis^ 1968-) is the 
relatively recent application of a complex of ^ientific assumptions, empirical definitions, 
general descriptive statements, and analytical procedures^enerated in large part by the 
experimental analysis of behavior {Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
19S8-)-to the understanding and remediation of human problems. The scientific 
assumptions have been carefully articulated (Skinner, 1938; 1969; 1974): the empirical 
definitions and general descripthre statements have been clearly formulated and summarized 
(Ferster & Perrot, 1969; Whaley & Malott, 1971); and the analytical procedures have been 
thoroughly detailed (Kazdin, 1973; Sidman, I960). There can be no doubt that the 
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principlef^ discovered and elaborated through the experimental analysis of hehavior have 
prctvidcd the scientist with a greater understanding of k^havtor than lias previously fven 
available. Nor can there be any doubt that these same principles are piwerful tcK>ls that 
the practitioner can employ in the solution of human problems that have heretofore been 
tbund insoluble. 

Early appJicafions of this new technology dealt primarily with the remediation of 
problem behavior in the general areas of mental retardation, the psychoses, learning 
disabilities* mental health, and elementary and secondary education. These applications 
have been markedly successful. Brown (1971) reviewed the effectiveness of a variety of 
therapeutic procedures and concluded that those involving applications of the principles 
of this technology, when compared with alternative strategies^ appear to offer: 

1. Greater ^ectivene^ as a treatment method; t.e., at least for 
^me emotionally disturbed behaviors the remits are often 
clearly superior. 

2. Greater efficiency as a treatment method; i.e., in general it takes 
less time and fewer sessions to bring about dedred changes in 
the patient *s life adjustment. 

3. Greater specffk&y in establishing goals and ouic^me of therapy; 
i.e., the speciflc end result of therapy is ^ciOed at the 
beginning of therapeutic work. 

4. Greater appikabiUiy to a wider segrrtent of the population; i.c.» 
it covers a broad spectrum of maladaptive behaviors rather than» 
for example, being limited more or less to upper-class neurotic 
patents with above average intelligence, etc. 

5. Greater utilizaiian as a treatment method by various groups; 
i.e., [applied behavior analysis] can be used not only by the 
practitioners of the basic mental health disciplines themselves 
hut by public health and other nurses, case workers, counselors, 
adjunctive therapists, teachers, etc., and even by parents (p.32). 

Although the utility of applied behavior analysis has been amply demonstrated in 
a variety of mental health, health4^elated, and educational settings, only recently has there 
emerged the beginnings of a concerted effort to determine how its principles may be 
best applied to the problems facing workers in the areas of crime and delinquency. The 
••strcetcorner research** or "subject-experhnenter psychotherapy*' of Slack and his associates 
(Slack, 1060; Schwitzgebel, 1964; Schwitzgebel & Kolb, 1964) are early examples of this 
movement. Their work in metropolitan Boston illustrates how the principles of applied 
behavior analysis may be employed in the community to encourage "unreachable" 
delinquents to participate on a voluntary basis in traditional forms of counseling and 
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psycliotherapy. to ucquire the skills necessary to obtutti and hold employment, and to seek 
out and estahlish new friendships with nondeltnquent peers. 

More recently, Tharp and Wetzel ( l<)69: Thome, Tharp, & Wetzel. 1967) have trained 
paraprofessionats to employ applied behavior analysis in their work with youths referred 
to a university counseling center in Tucson, Arizona, for treatment of a variety of behavioral 
problems. The paraprofessionats. in turn, worked with significant others in the lives of 
these youths: parents, siblings, other relatives, unrelated adults, peers, etc.. who were 
important to the youths because the youths either enjoyed their company or because 
they controlled access to activities that the youths enjoyed. The paraprofessionats akied 
the significant others in objectifying the problem behavior of the youths and in identifying 
contingencies that appeared to ».*t the occask>n for and maintain the behavior's occurrence, 
intervention strategies were developed in which the significant others established new 
contingencies that both weakened the undesirable behavk>rs and strengthened alternative, 
desirable behaviors. 

Of the 77 youths seen, approximately one-third had police records of one sort or 
another. These records ranged from 1 to 13 offenses, consisting of virtually everything 
from minor curfew violations to armed assault. The effect of the intervention strategies 
upon the behavior of the target individuals, as indexed by a six-month follow-up, was 
to reduce the number of youths who were committing offends by 81% and the number 
of offenses committed by 68%. It appears that these procedures have the potential of 
breaking the chain of activities that eventually tead to incarceration in a juvenile 
correctional facility and, all too often, to adult aime. 

Although most would agree that, whenever possible, aid for youths m trouble should 
be provided in their natural or foster homes, removal is sometimes required until the 
youth's behavior improves sufficiently to make aid in the home a feasible endeavor. 
Typically, the removal of youths from their homes results in their placement in large 
state training schools or reformatories. Recently, a concerted effort has been made to 
develop alternatives to the almost certain placement of these youths in remote institutions 
for delinquents. One such altemathre is the establishment of small, community-based, 
home-style residential facilities wherein a f^ir of house-parents devote their full time to 
the rehabilitation of a small number of youths. The research conducted at Achievement 
Place in Lawrence, Kansas, has demonstrated that applied behavtor analysis can be 
employed with consklerabte success in such a setting to resocialize youths thought to 
be "out of control" by both their parents and the court. 



fn a series of innovative experiments, the workers at Achievement Place have hmught 
applied hchavior analysis to bear upon such diverse prohtems as reducing ;ii?grossi\c 
statements and encouraging the completion of homework assignments (Phillips. !'){>8). 
promptness and room cleaning (Phillips. Philiips. Fixsen, & Woif. 1971): the modification 
of articulation errors (Baley. Timbers. PhilUps. & Wolf. 1971); the home-based 
reinforcement of classroom behavior (Bailey. Wolf, & Phillips, 1970): and the comparison 
of the effectiveness of a variety of management systems (Phillips. Phillips. Wolf. & Fixsen. 
1973). An important part of the Achievement Place approach is the services provided 
the families to which the youths will eventually return. The same procedures employed 
at Achievement Place to gain control of the youths' behavior are also taught to their 
real or foster parents so that they may maintain control as the youths are gradually 
reintegrated into family life. Outcome research reflects the success of this application of 
applied behavior analysis. Once the youths enter Achievement Place they have virtually 
no unpleasant contacts with the law, ther public school attendance increases markedly, 
their academic grades improve, and these gains appear to be maintained as the youths 
return to their families (Phillips, Phillips, Fixsen, & Wolf, 1973). 

Applied behavior analysis has also been deployed to aid in the treatment of delinquents 
in institutions. At the Karl Kolton School for Boys near Stockton, California, three 
different kinds of activities have been klentified and encouraged through the application 
of the principles of this technotogy (Jesness & DeRisi, 1973). The first was "convenience 
behaviors." Important for the efficient and orderly functioning of the institution. The 
second was academic activities, which included the acquisition of learning skills and the 
demonstration of educational achievement. The third involved the remediation of "critical 
behavior deficiencies." identified by the use of the Jesness Behavior Checklist (Jesness, 
1971) and thought to Influence the probability of youths' success or failure on parole. 

The CASE (Contingencies Applicable to Special Education) projects conducted at 
the National Training School for Boys in Washington, D. C, utilized the principles of 
applied behavior analysis to increase the academic skills of its youths and to prepare as 
many as possible cither to return to the pubUc school system or to pass the high school 
equivalency examinatfon (Cohen & Filipczak, 1971; Cohen, Fllipczak, & Bis, 1967). To 

# 

meet these objectives, the CASE team established a twenty-four hour learning environment 
based upon the principles of this technology. As a result, academic skills and IQ's, as 
measured by standardized tests, increased, and positive attitudinal changes were observed 



in the youths as well. Moreover, the program appears to have had positive effects upon 
the youths' postrelease adjustments. Although follow-up information indicates that the 
recidivian rate of the CASE youths was comparable to the national average, the youths 
stayed out of trouble and out of institutions for longer periods of time than comparable 
releasees (PUizczak & Cohen. 1972). 

Recently, a beginning has been mat'e in utilizing the principles and technology of 
applied behavior analysis with adult offenders in institutional settings. At Walter Reed 
Army Hospital in Washington. D. C. an experimental program was established to devise 
effective treatment strategies for delinquent soldiers who had been diagnosed as having 
character or behavfor disorders (Boren & Colman. 1970; Colman &. Boren, 1969). Most 
had records of repeated absences without leave (AWOL) and past histories that often 
included dropping out of high sdiool, convictions for minor crimes, Siicidal gestures, and 
difficulties with parents, school officials, police, and army officers. Homosexuals, drug 
addicts, and alcoholics were excluded from the program. The design of the treatment 
program, which simulated a functioning military unit, was based on the assumption that 
these men had failed in the military and. previously, t*-' civilian life because of deficiencies 
in their behavioral repertoires. 

Applied behavior analysis was employed to devise and validate effective strategies 
to teach he soldiers education and recreation skills, personal habit patterns, such as 
planning and performing consistently, and interpersonal skills that would make their 
oresence and performance important to others, in this instance, to other members of their 
Military unit. A follow-up comparison was made between 46 men released from the Walter 
Reed project and 48 comparable soldiers who received either routine disciplinary action 
or general psychiatric treatment. Of the soldiers in the Walter Reed group, 7 had completed 
their tour and 2S were functioning in a military unit (69.5% "success"), while 14 had 
either been administrathrely discharged from duty, were AWOL, or were in a stockade 
(30.5% "failure"). Of the comparison group. 1 had completed his tour and 12 were on 
active duty (28.3% "success"), while 33 were administratively discharged or in a stockade 
(71.7% "faUure") (Colman & Baker. 1969). 

The early work of the Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Corrections (EMLC). 
operated by the RehabOitation Research Foundation and tocated at Draper Correctional 
Center in Elmore, Alabama, concentrated upon the development and implementation of 
efficient and effective means of provkiing adult offenders remedial academic instruction 
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:iml vucittiotwl skill trainiiiji (Ri.»hiihltltation ResCitrch l"ouml:ttit»n. l»>f»S>. ('<Mitinjii«ncv 
in.inat-H'iiu'n! pn>Lvi!tiriN wi-re developed that resulted in inere.isi'S in hotft the ciu.tntily 
and qituiity of academic work performed in the classroom (Clements & McKee. I* dS). 
Overaii progress in the program was substantial: offenders enrolled in the projects averaged 
gains of 1.4 grades per 208 hours of programmed instruction. High school equivalencies 
were earned by 957r of tho!« who qualified for and took the GUI), and nine former 
students entered college after leaving prison (McKec & Clements, I >7I). 

The Token Economy 

One of the defining chsracteristtcs of the experimental analysis of behavior is its 
emphasis upon intensive study of the individual. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
bulk of the early research in applied behavior analysis consisted of one or more treatment 
personnel working with a single indivkiuai (eg., Utiman & Krasncr, 1965; Ulrich. Stachnik. 
& Mabry, 1966). More recently, however, the desirability of employing applied behavior 
analysis technk]ues with indivkiuals in vark>us group settings has been recognized, and 
increasing effort is being expended in this direction (e.g., Uirtch, Stachnik, & Mabry. 1970; 
1974). Research with institutionalized psychiatric patients has led to a technological 
advancement, formalized by Ayllon and Azrin (1968) and generally referred to by its 
key concept, the tttkai ecuntmty, that retains the principles of applied behavior analysis 
and permits their systematic application in a wide variety of group settings, indeed, much 
of the work in applied behavior analysis carried out in the juvenile and adult justice systems 
has cmptoyed the token economy. 

The token ectmomy has three defining characteristics: (Ha number of objectively 
ikiined goals or target behaviors. ( 2) the token itself, and (3) a variety of backup reinfort'crs 
<Kr:isner. 1970a: 1 970b). The target behaviors are the potential activities or 
accomplishments of program participants that the staff consider important for treatment 
or rehabilitation and that they wish to encourage via the token economy. Based in part 
upon a clear value judgment, the activities kientified here arc also determined by the 
objectives of the program and current thinking concerning how these objectives may be 
best realized. They are those activities that will earn tokens once the token economy 
is operative. 

The tokens are the medium of exchange in a token economy. They arc earned by 
pertbrming the target behaviors and expended to obtain the backup rcinforcers. The tokens 
themselves may be tangible or intangibk? and take many forms: poker chips, green stamps, 
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credits in a credir earn! system, and poinH in u checkbwk banking ^stcm. rhc toktn, 
then, may be imy object or stimulus that can (t) be easily pre!«ntcd following the 
occurrence of a target behavior. (2) mediate the time between the target behavior and 
the availability of a backup reinforccr. and (3> be exchan^d for the backup reinforcer 
once it becomes available. Like money, tokens are of value because their possession allow*! 
indivkluats within th>? token system to engage in high probability acth^ities or to obtain 
prized commodities. 

The backup reinforcers are the things of value to the program participants. They 
can include, among a number of other things, the opportunity to watch a favored television 
program, special foods, extra visiting or pass privileges, etc.-they are the ways and means 
of using the tokens. As has been indicated above, the value or ctniditiomd reinforcing 
fmtpvrtit's of tokens are detefmine t by the value or reinforcing properties of the backup 
reinforcers. The number and vai'iety of backup reinforcers must be as large as possible 
to ( h maximize the probability that the reinforcing event menu includes activities and 
commodities reinforcing to at! participants and (2) to minimize the likelihood that satiation 
will reduce the token's conditioned reinforcing properties. Indeed, the term generalized 
amdititmei reinjoner is appropriately applied to the token, for the token signifies that 
it may be exchanged for a host of conditioned and unconditk>ned reinforcers in much 
the same manner money is exchanged. Care must be exercised to insure that the tokens 
and backup reinforcers are obtainable solely through participation in the token economy, 
for a token or potential backup reinforcer that may be freely obtained by circumventing 
the contingency management ^stem is of little utility. 

To be maximally effective, the token economy must be designed and operated upon 
the realization that the reciprocity inherent in all human relationships (Azrin, Naster, & 
Jones, 1973; Stuart, 1971) also exists in the relationship between institution staff and 
program participants, whether the institution is a school, community mental health center, 
mental hospital, or correctional facility. Virtually all healthy human relationships involve 
some sort of equitable gh^e-and-take exchange. Each participant both expects something 
of and provkles something for the other. Indeed, those interpersonal relationships that 
are either themselves pathological or that breed pathology appear to be those in which 
this reciprocity is either distorted or completely lacking (Patterson & Reed, 1970; Patterson. 
Cobb, & Ray, 1972). 

Two requirements of the token economy foster and protect reciprocity between 
institution staff and program participants. First, the token economy .-eqaires an explicit 
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stiitoment of what each party, staff and participant, expects of ihc other ami whjit. in 
return, each is expected to provide for the other. Second, the tolcen ect>nomy also rei|iiires 
an accountubtttty system, wherein the degree to which expectations are furfillcd ami 
ohhgations are honored is monitored and may be held up to public scrutiny. In nieeiini? 
these two requirements, the token ec^onomy guards against the shortcomings of alternative 
institution management and therapeutic endeavors. The clarification of expectancies fi>slers 
negotiations between both parties and helps insure that the resultant exchange system 
is balanced (i.e.. fair to both parties). On-line accountability, long neglected by both ihc 
heaith-related and criminal justice professions, allows the continuous monitoring of a 
pn>gram's effectiveness while at the same time protecting each from either actual or faltte 
claims of capriciousness. inconsistency, or malevolence on the part of the other (Ayllon 
& Roberts. 197:). 

It is traditional to view the various components of the token economy from the 
perspective of the program staff, and this orientation has provided the basis for the 
pa-ceding discussion. The target behavk)rs have been depicted as those activities of the 
pn>gram participants that the staff wishes to encourage. Similarly, the backup reinforcers 
have been described as those activities or commodities that the staff controls and that 
are valued by the participants. It is. however, equally appropriate to examine the token 
economy from the perspective of the program participant. In so doing, the reciprocal 
nature of the reinforcement system becomes even more apparent. The target behaviors 
become the activities in which the staff engage as they provide the goods and services 
that the participants value. Similarly, the backup reinforcers become the activities and 
accomplishments that the staff wishes to encourage in the participants. To complete the 
parallel, it appears appropriate to conclude that the program participants reinforce the 
staff with the tokens as the staff provides them with goods and services, and that the 
tokens are of value to the staff because the staff may exchange them for the things they 
value-certain activities on the part of the program participants. 

There are. of course, many differences between the program staff and program 
participants, in terms of both the decision-making power each wieWs and the potential 
backup reinforcers each possesses. The staff decision-making power is, in most settings, 
absolute. The staff of a residential lnstttutit>n leaves at the end of the workday to return 
to the "real world." The program part^ipants merely observe ihe change of shifts as the 
program in their world continues. Consequently, the program participants possess few. 



tl* any, powerful start' rcinlorcers. while the stall' typically ct)ntroK. cither directly or 
indirectly, virtually all the program participants reinl'orcers. All !"«> often the staff views 
the program from its perspective alone and. in doing, locks the prt»gratn participants 
into a path*»logy4-idden system. Indeed, recent studies have indicated tlial mental hospiLiK 
contrjhule to the ills of many of their patients and ct»rrectional institutions increas*,' the 
likelihood that many of their charges will again engage in criminal activities once ihey 
have been released. In a properly designed token economy, systematic safeguards are 
incorporated, in part, as a result of the attention paid to the reciprocity of human 
relationships. Such safeguards provkic not only a more effective behavior management 
system but also optimal protection of the inmate from programmatic arbilrarin.'ss and 
from potentially harmful institutionali/ed treatment regimens. 

Barriers to an Applied Behavtcirai Analysis Approach 

The implications of the research exploring the feasibility and effectiveness of an 
applied behavior analysis approach to a variety of crime- and delinquency-related problems 
indicates that this technology has the potential for better enabling the criminal justice 
sy stem to deal with the problems it now cY>nfronts. However, those in the criminal justice 
community have been reluctant to acknowledge this potential and. when they have done 
so. they have been slow to adopt the alternative procedures it offers. For example, following 
a brief overview of applied behavior analysis, the Task Forcv on Correctk)ns of the 
prestigious National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals( l*)73) 
ct>nctuded : 

Most techniques of behavior modilication have been generated either 
in the mental hospitai or for educational use. Although their 
application to the correctional situation is not necessarily 
inappropriate, sufficient attention has not been given to die nature, 
scheduling, and limits of the reinforcement repertory available in the 
correctional apparatus. Thus the use of tokens for behavior 
reinforcement in a reformatory may not be a suitable application of 
an approach that works in mental hospitals, where the problems of 
manipulation for secondary gains are not so prominent (p.SI6). 

In tight of doubts such as these, one emphasis of the project reported upon herein 
was a thorough examination of the applicability of applied behavior analysis to the solution 
of problems peculiar to an institution for adult male offenders. Only after this has been 
accomphslied will it be possible to adequately assess the feasibility of deploying this 
technology on a wide scale within the correctional system. More importantly, such research 
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isnocvsvirv to ivicnliiv .jspotts •>! the tctlnu>lo}?> tli.u inuM Iv moililVd if these pmmfuros 
are to K* .is eMeih\o im the ,uUiU invtihif i«»n.»l ycwiuii as tliey are in other settings. 
UndoubleUly. 'he a>rre.> ti«inal apparatus will dictate such ehanyes. Hie questions that must 
he answered eoneern the tfegree ot' change that wil! !v required and the requirements 
that must be met il a program o!" apphe«l lvhavK)r analysis is to be successful in a 
cnrrectiona! institulii>n 

Objectives of the lolihtoek Token hcc>nomy Project 

Bel<»re tt would be reasonable to e\iK'cl that proposed innovations in correctional 
practices wdt be readily accepted and a>uscicntiousty deployed within the criminal just ia^^ 
tick!, it must be first ilentonstrated that thesi' innovations are not only feasibk>. but that 
they also have the potential ot assisting c-orrections administrators to more effectively 
meet their growing number of responsibilities. One practical concern of high priority to 
virtually all corrections |H*rsonnel is meeting the day-to-day requirements inherent in the 
uperatktn of any large institution-the preparatfon of meals, making sure that the 
fundamentals of personal hygiene are observed, etc. It frc*qucntty appears, however, that 
correctionat administrators overemphasize these aspects of institution management, 
devoting a disproportionate amount oi their time and energies to what most would consider 
rather perfunctory matters. Althougit this does undoubtedly reflect some administrators' 
general biases a>ncerning the primary functions of their institutions, it is more likely for 
most administrators that the concern is a natural outcome of a realistic appraisal of their 
institutii>ns' basic operating requirements, the widespread reliance upon inmate labor to 
{H*riorm routine uistitiitionai tasks, and the lack of a motivational system that better 
encourages inmate workers to fulfill these requirements than do the punitivcly oriented 
procedures currently pmcticed in virtually all American correctional institutions. 

I'ntil administrators devek>p the capability of easily meeting the basic requirements 
of institution management, it is unlikely that they will have either the time or the 
inclination to turn their fuller attention to the more general problems inv^h^ed in preparing 
the offender Ibr his eventual return to community life. Moreover, strategies which 
effectively achieve these ends are logical candidates for more extensive utilization in other 
areas of endeavor throughout the correctional system. For this reason, the objective of 
I'xperiment I w;is tc explore the degree to which token reinforcement procedures could 
be effectively empk»yed to motivate the performance of activities that administrators 
consider important for the orderly operation of their institutions. They consisted of such 



things as oncourugmg inmates to arise al a dctcnnincii iiDur, make tlu'ir hcdv cicati the 
area in the general proximity of their bunks, and maintain a neut and weit-groomeit perstniai 
appearance. The objective of txt><>'nment 2. which was an outgrowth of the findings of 
{•xpertment I. was to determine the nature of the functional reJatitmship between the 
magnitude of token reinforcement for a particular task and the probability that the task 
would be performed. 

Two additional experiments focused upon the leisure-time remedial education program 
operated throughout the duration of the project. The academic deficiencies reflected in 
the inmate popubtion of the token economy ceiiblock are characteristic of inmate 
populations in general. Some cannot read at all: and, of those who can read, most can 
do so only with difficulty. Reading comprehension is low, and basic mathematical skills 
are impoverished or absent. Programs to remediate these deficiencies should be of the 
highest priority in all correctional efforts, both institution and community based, for until 
such programs are universally available our society will continue in its failure to provide 
even the most basic services to the m^ority of inmates who pass through the correctional 
system. For the bulk of those who are released and do not recidivate, their competitive 
productivity in society is doubtlessly aiKl strikingly limited by the absence of educational 
and vocational skills. And, pei^aps more importantly, for those who are released and do 
recidivate, it may well be that the sheer absence of free-worki options, compounded by 
a prison experience that did not include effective remedial education and vocational 
training, weighed heavily in their repeated offense. 

These considerations dictated that the residents of the token economy ceiiblock be 
offered the opportunity to remediate their academic deficiencies and resulted in the 
establishment of a leisure-time adult basic educatk>n program that was operated on the 
ceiiblock throughout the duration of the project. Vark>us means of encouraging 
participation in the education program were exptored in Experiment 3. In additk>n, three 
formats tor the pre$entatk>n of programmed instructional material-one of which involved 
the participation of inmates as tutors of their peers^ere compared in Experiment 4. 
Experiment S examined the effect of a procedure reinforcing ** incompatible opposites" 
upon rule violatk>n within the token economy itself. Finally, the manner in which inmates 
expend points was examined, as was the degree to which the token economy altered the 
day-toHlay routine of the inmate participants. 
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GENERAL METHOD 



Parttcipants 

Participants of the cellbiock token economy were 56 inmates incarcerated at Draper 
('orrectionai Center, Himore, Alabama, a maximum security state institution whose ail-maie 
pfipuiation consists primarily of younger offenders serving sentences for their first or second 
felony conviction. The only general constraint governing consideration for participation 
in this project was that inmates he eligible for either parole or unconditional release within 
*>0 days of the project's termination date. The initial tx>pulation of the cellbiock token 
economy consisted of 33 inmates. These 33 inmates were selected at random from those 
who had .oluntecred for participation in a Manpower Devetopment and Training (MDT) 
Project operated by the Rehabilitation Research Foundatton. A second random drawing 
determined which of these 33 filled the 20 positions open in the MDT Project. The 
remaining 1 3 inmates of the initial token economy cellbk>ck population did not participate 
in the MDT Project but instead continued to perform their routine institutional work 
assignments. 

The 23 inmates who later joined the token economy cellbtock population as 
replacements for those who left the project were, within the guidelines of the general 
constraint mentioned above, selected at random f/om the general population of the 
institution. Although the transfer of these 23 inmates to the token economy cellbiock 
was treated as a routine administrative procedure, these inmates, as well as the original 
33 volunteers, couW discontinue their participation in this project at any time they wished 
by submitting a standard request for a cellbiock transfer to the institution's classification 
officer. Shortly thereafter (usually between 3 to 5 days), space was found in another 
cellbk>ck and. if the inmate still desired to discontinue his participatton in the cellbiock 
token economy, the transfer was accomplished. The decision to discontinue participatton 
in the project in no way altered the inmate's projected release date or towered the general 
quality of his life within the institutk>n relative to the period prior to his enrollment 
in the project. The average daily census during the course of the 420 days of the project 
was 22 inmates. The 56 participants (the 33 original inmates plus the 23 who later joined) 
resided on the token economy cellbiock for an average of 99 days, with a range of 10 
days to 352 days. 
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As Tabic 1 indicates, tlu mean age of the 5(> inmates at the time of their entrance 
into the project was 1M> vears. with a range of 1(» to 54 years. 42 ( 75 ;> were 25 years 
of age or younger. Thirly-i^ne (55 ;) were white and 25 (45' were black. Iheir mean 
grade level, as indexed by the Tests of Adult Basic Education ( TABI;). was 7.4 grades, 
with a range of 2.^ to 12.3 grades. The mean grade levels lor the whiles and blaekN 
were 8.4 ai d 6.1 grades, respectively. Their mean IQ. as measured by either the Otis 
Test of General Ability or the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, was 88.3, with a range 
of 64 to 112. The mean IQs for the whites and blacks were ^2.6 and 82.6, respectively. 
Of the 56 inmates. 19 {34'V*) were sentenced from counties with populations greater than 
250.000; 7 (13',?) from counties with populations between 100.000 and 250.000; 12 (21'f > 
from counties with populations between 50,000 and 100.000; 14 «26'/> from counties 
with populations between 25.000 and 50,000; and 4 (7%) from counties with populations 
less than 25,000. The representation of the urban and rural portions of the stale was, 
then, approximately equal in the population of the token economy wHblock. 

Seventeen ( 30^? ) of the inmates had been previously incarcerated as adult felons, 
during which time they served an average of 15.0 months, with a range of 15 days to 
120 months. The average length of the sentences that the 56 inmates were serving when 
they entered the project was 54.6 months, with a range of 1 2 to 300 months. The offenses 
for which the inmates had been convicted and were serving sentences when they entered 
the project are listed in Table 2. The u Uribution of oftenses in the token economy 
cx*llblock population reflects that of the insiitutk)n population in general. A large number 
of inmates had been convicted of multiple offenses. Crimes against property were the 
most common offenses, with relatively smaller numbers of inmates serving sentences for 
crimes against persons and for statutory or "victimless" crimes. 

Setting 

The inmates were housed and the project was conducted in the second (top) floor 
of one of Draper Correctional Cw«nter's six two-story wings. Access to the token economy 
cellblock was from the institution's central recreation area via two sets of stairs that 
emerged separately into a main corridor. The area was a remodeled dormitory that lent 
itself well to the project. As Figure I indicates, it was subdivided into various rooms 
that were used as dormitories, classrooms, study halls, recreational areas, and staff offices, 
it was adequately lighted and ventilated, and it provided suificient ftoor space for both 
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TABLE 1 

NornMtiM Data on ftwHlMtt of ToMn EeonMiy C«i(bloek 
(NumtMr of inmMM. Ran. Afl», Grxte L*v«l. I.Q.) 





Age 


Gracle Level 


I.Q. 


All mcdonu 
N « 56 

White rssidenti 
M - 31 (55%) 

Black residents 
N » 25 (45%) 


Mien 23^ 
Range » 16-64 

Mean « 25.0 
Range « 16^ 

Mean - 21^ 
Range « 17*33 


Maan 7.4 
Range • 2.4*12J 

Mean - 84 
Range - 2.4-12^ 

Maen « 6.1 
Range « 23-9^ 


Atoan « 88.3 
Renge 66*117 

Mean - 92« 
Renge » 71-117 

Mean « 82£ 
Range - 86*107 



TABLE 2 

Otfmm Commitwl by RMManti of Tokan EomiMiiy Calibtecic 



Offeniet 


Number' 


Percent 


Crimes against property 


55 


69.6 


GtBtHli larceny 


27 


34.2 


Burglary 


17 


21 £ 


Seeond'degree t>urglary 


6 


7.6 


Buying, receiving, or concealing stolen profierty 


4 


5.1 


Atten^Ked burglary 


1 


1.3 


Crimes against pertons 


13 


16£ 


Robbery 


8 


to.i 


Assault with intent to murder 


2 


2.5 


Child molestation 


1 




First <fegree manslaughtsf 


1 


1^ 


Seeond-ctegrae murder 


1 


1J3 


Statutory or vietimlets crimes 


11 


14.0 


Eicape 


2 


2.5 


Posseision of marijuana 


2 


2.5 


Forgery 


1 


1.3 


Perjurv 


1 


1.3 


Possesiion of barbiturates 


1 


1.3 


Possenion of LSO 


1 


1.3 


Sale of mariiuana 


1 


1J 


Violation of probation 


1 


1.3 


Violation of state narcotics law 


1 


1.3 



*The total number of offonist it graatar than tha numbnr of retMantt of tfM 
token economy eeilbtoek bscauta a number of tha latklantt «vera eonvietsd of 
more than one crime. 
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the housing of the inmates and the operation of the project. All support (ftx>d, clolhinp, 
medical, etc.). general security, and custody-related services (supervision of telephone, mail, 
and visiting privileges, etc.) were provided by Draper staff. All inmates and project stall 
members were subject to and followed the ge. ral rules, regulations, policies, and 
procedures of the Alabama Board of Corrections. 



SCHEDULE OF ROOMS LEGEND OF SYMBOLS 



Room Na 


Description 


symooi 


UCKiipiKIII 


t 


aasaroom (15*4" % 30*0**) 




Toilet 


2 


Study Riioiii (9*4** % 13*0**) 


3 


Office (10*0** x 14*6**) 




4 


Office (2r4** X I2'0'*) 




Shower stall 


% 


Free room (13*0** x U*©**) 






6 


Bath with toilet and lavxtory 




Lavatory 


7 


Bath with toilet and lavatory 


sa 


8 


Bath with toilet, lavatory, and urinal 






9 


Recreation Room {19*6** x laW*) 




Urinal 


10 


library (9*4** x I2*0**) 




II 


Small dormitory, fkont (31*0" % 12*0**) 




Qoset 


12 


SmaU dormitory, back (34*10** x 8*6*') 


e 


IJ 


Main bath with 6 ihower tlaQa. 2 toBati. 3 lavatorftaa. 








and double urinal 




Window 


14 


Largs dormitory (07*6** x 12*0**) 




IS 


Store (11*0** X 12*0**) 






16 


Lounie (12*0** x 12*0**) 






17 


Television Room (27*2** x 8*6**) 






IS 


Office (10*0** X 10*0**) 






19 


TeMing Room (9*4** x 10*6**) 







10 > 0 S 10 tS 20 

I I - 1 ■ ■ ' 




Fig. 1 . Floor plan of the token economy cetlbiock. 

Components of the Token Economy 

Tokens 

Tokens consisted of "EMLC Points" that were acquired and expended through a 
simulated checkbook banking system. Each inmate was provided with an individualized 
book of standard checks (see Figure 2). As inmates completed to-be-reinforced targe( 
behaviors or academic assignments, a staff member computed the number of points earned 
and instructed the inmates to credit those amounts to their accounts. At the same time, 

bo 
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the statf member rcconicd the pert'ormunce of the tasks on u muster data sdieet or, if 
the points had been earned in the education program, on an education earnings summary 
sl»eet. These data were then employed to determine each inmate's total earnings at the 
end of the day. The use of the simulated banking system and the individualized accounts 
precluded the exchanp<> of tokens among inmates, thereby wducing the ease with which 
the backup reinforcvrs couki be "boottegged" (acquired without first engaging in the target 
behaviors). 



Fig. 2. Sample check used by inmates to expend token economy points. 
Backup Reinforcers 

The backup reinforcers were items and activities that could be dispensed and 
monitored on the token economy cellbiock. They consisted of such things as access to 
various reinforcing event areas (lounge, television viewing room, and poolroom); time in 
the institution at large (and. by means of this procedure, access to a wkle variety of 
potential backup reinforcers. such as acquaintances not reskling on the token economy 
cellbiock. weekend movies, club meetings, and recreatk>nal activities available in the 
remainder of the institution); and small commodities (curettes, soft drinks, snacks, etc.) 
that cciuld be "purchased" in a token economy canteen operated by the project. In 
addition. Sears' and Penney 's catatogs were available for examination from the token 
economy canteen, and inmates wishing special items not regularly carried by the canteen 
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ciuikl order them it' they appeared in cither of the two cutuiojts. In order to do so, an 
inmate was required to deposit in a special savings account the point cost of ihc desired 
item, with transfers from checking accounts to the savings accounts hmited to Sunday 
evenings. When the required amount had been accumulated in the special savings account, 
the canteen ordered the item from the catalog sales department of the company. Once 
the order was placed, inmates were prohibited from withdrawing points from the special 
savings account or from changing their order. 

Target Behaviors. 

The target behaviors were the subject matter of the five experiments which composed 
this project. As such, they are described in detail in the body of this report, in general, 
they consisted of such things as the completion of four routine morning activities, 
performance of one or more assigned maintenance tasks, participation and performance 
in a remedial education program, etc. Typical payoff and cost values, respectively, of 
representative target behaviors and backup reinforcers are presented in Tables 3 and 4. 
it should be noted, however, that these values were subject to change in order to either 
maintain balance in the token reinforcement system or to answer experimental questions. 

All well-designed token reinforcement systems "balance" target behaviors and backup 
reinforcers. That is, the relatfonsliip between the payoff values of the target behaviors 
and the costs of the backup reinforcers should be such that, when a participant performs 
that which is reasonably expected of him, he may, in turn, avail himself of a reasonable 
number of the backup reinforcers available within the system, indeed, one of the more 
difficult tasks invoh^ed in the operation of a token reinforcement system is maintaining 
this balance. As time passes, the seasons change, the population experiences turnover, etc., 
the payoff values of the target behaviors and the costs of the backup reinfotcers may 
need adjustment so that the system remains in balance and insures that performance of 
the target behaviors continues at its optimal level. 

Daily Routine 

The token reinforcement s>'Stem was in effect for approximately seven hours each 
weekday (from 5:30 to 7:30 a.m. and from 4:30 to 9:30 p.m.) and for sixteen hours 
per day during weekends and holidays (5:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m.) The hours of exclusion 
represent those times during which inmates were involved in other phases of institutional 
life. For most, this consisted of working on a routine institutional job (such as laboring 
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TABLE 3 

RflprtMfitttiv* Toktn Eeonomy TargM Bahmiert and Point VcIum 



Target Behaviors 


Points Awarded 


1. 


Morning aetivftiai 






I In vima 
on itrffif 


BO 




Bed made 


60 




House neat and clean 


60 




Personal appearance 


60 


2. 


Ecfucaiionai activltws^ 






Student performance 


2 per minute (estimated) 




Tutor performance 


2 per minute (estimated) 


3. 


Assigned maintenance ta^s^ 






SmcQ matn hall (back half) 


60 




Empty trasti cam in poofroom 


60 




Mop front steps and landing 


120 




Oust and arrange furniture in 






television room 


120 



Students Mere peid on a performance- rattier than time-eomlngent besis. 
Pdint values for units of acadsmic material were tsased on the estimatid stiMfy 
time per unit and awarded wfien the unit tests were passed* 



Although only tout are shown, there was a sufficient number to insure that 
all residents of the token economy celtbtocfc had the potential of oarning 120 
points through tfie completion of asslyied maintenance tasks. 



TABLE 4 

Rtpresentativa Token Economy Backup RelnforeeiB and Point Costs 



Backup Reinforcers 


Points Charged 


1. 


Activities available on the token economy cellbtock 






Access to television room 


60 per hour 




Access to poolroom 


60 per hour 




Access to lounge 


60 per hour 


2. 


Canteen items available^ 






Cup of coffee 


SO 




Can of soft drink 


150 




Ham and cheese sandwich 


300 




Pack of cigarettes 


450 


3. 


Free ttme away from token economy celltilock 


1 per minute 



^Ahlioui|li only four are listed here, a large number of items was available in 
the token economy canteen. 




Ml .1 lartn M|(i;u{. :issistint' iii the kitchen, working in tik- Kiiituir>. i or iIk- rcin.iiiKU'i . 
it involved participation in u t'ormatized rehabiiitution program (cither the MDT project 
open>ted by the Rehabilitation Research Foundation or one of the Aiubamu state vocational 
school training programs). 

The lights in eadi of the two dormitories were turned on at 5:30 a.m . each weekday. 
During the tbUowing two hours, each inmate could perform his tour morning activities 
and assigned maintenance task(s) and then report having done so to the staff member 
on duty. The inmate then accompanied the staff member as he checked to insure that 
the reported performances met the established aiteria of acceptability, if one or more 
did not. the inmate was informed of the deiiciencies and eniX>uraged to improve upon 
his performance. When the performances did meet the established criteria (either when 
first examined or after correction), the inmate was so informed, praised and given 
encouragement in one fa^ion or another, and, during the token economy, instructed to 
credit the number of points represented by the completed activities to his point account. 
At the same time, the staff member recorded the acthrities completed and points earned 
on the master data sheet. The procedures followed on weekend and holiday mornings 
were approximately the same as those followed on weekday»-the major differences involved 
alterations in time lines. For example, the lights in the dormitories were turned on two 
hours later (7:30 a.m. instead of 5:30 a.m.), and the inmate had two more hours (until 
9:30 A.M. instead of until 7:30 a.m.) to complete and report the performance of the 
target behaviors. 

If an inmate wished to enter a reinforcmg event area during the hours the token 
economy was in effect, he first wrote a check in the required amount and deposited 
it in a collection box at the entrance to the area. An additional chedc was required at 
the beginning of each successive clock hour, from the half hour to the half hour (e.g., 
4:30 to 5:30, etc.). Inmates could leave and reenter the reinforcing event area any number 
of times during each ck>ck hour, the only requirement being that they had written a 
check for that ck>ck hour and deposited it in the appropriate box. A warning bell sounded 
ten minutes prior to the half hour and again at the half hour. Staff members made aperiodic 
rounds throughout the day to insure that all inmates were abiding by the point expenditure 
sy stem, to collect all checks near the end of each clock hour, and to prepare the deposit 
boxes to receive the next hour's expenditures. 

Time ^nt in the remainder of the institution (areas other than the token economy 
c^llblock) during the hours the token economy was in operation was recorded on time 

< It 
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cards that inmates punclicil on a time clock us they Icll frwm and relumed to the tvllblock. 
These times were then totaled and paki for at the end of each day. The token economy 
canteen was open onc-hnK hour every evening and one additk>nal half hour in the late 
mommp on weekends and holidays. To obtain items from the canteen, inmates wrote 
checks in the exact amount of the to-be-purchased commodity and exchanged the check 
with the storekeeper for that item. 

i:arly each morning during the pertod the token economy was operated the point 
record shown in Figure 3 was completed and posted. On it was an itemized accounting 
of each resident's earnings and expenditures on the previous day and the resultant balance 
carried forward to the present day. Those with overdrawn accounts were not permitted 
to purchase commodities from the token economy canteen, to gain access to the various 
reinforcing event areas on the token economy cellbtock. or to spend time in the remainder 
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Fig. P<)sfcd p(»iiii rcc»)rd on which each inmate's daily transactions of earnings and expenditures in the token 
economy were displayed. 
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ot the institution (but were allowed to leave the cetlblock with no charge to obtain ihcir 
meals, receive visitors, and tend to health needs) during the hours the token economy 
was in operation. These restrictions were lifted when a posted point record indicated that 
they had overcome their point deficits and that their accounts were no longer overdrawn. 

A n>sponse cost (fine) procedure was employed to discourage the violation of three 
general rules governing the operation of the token economy: 

1. Inmates who entered a reinforcing event area without first writing and 
relinquishing a check were fined the hourly cost of that area and then given 
the choice of either leaving the area or conforming to the token reinforcement 
system, i.e.. writing a check and placing it in the deposit box. 

2. Those who left the token economy ce|{bk>ck for the remainder of the institution 
without first punching out on the timeclock were considered to have been off 
the facility since the last time the staff had evidence they were present (usually 
the time of the previous attendance check) and were charged for the time 
between then and their return to the facility. 

3. Interest (at the rate of 10% of the overdrawn amount per day) was charged 
to all those with overdrawn accounts. 

These three specific procedures were employed solely to guarantee adherence to the general 
rules governing access to the backup reinforcers, thereby insuring the integrity of the points 
and, by extension, the token economy itself. 
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IXPIRIMIIST I: THI-: TOKtN bCONOMY AS A BASIS 
lOR THE MOTIVATION OF INMATE BEHAVIOR 



l.xperinicnt I a>nststcd of an investigation of the effect of token reinforcement 
procedures upon the performance of the four morning activities (i.e.. arising at the 
appointed time, making the bed. cleaning the area adjacent to the bed, and presenting 
a neat and well-groomed appearance). The objectwe of this investigation was to determine 
( I ) the degivc to which token reinforcement procedures in an institution for aduit male 
felons will motivate the performance of certain actwities of general concern to correctional 
administrators and (2) the reiathre importance of particular components of the token 
reiniorcenicnt procedure in terms of their effects upon performance. 

Response DeHnitions 

The performance of each of the morning activities was evaluated in terms of objective 
scoring criteria that specified observable environmental conditions. Each inmate was briefed 
on the scoring criteria when he entered the project, and the criteria themseh^es were posted 
on the token economy celibk>ck bullettn board. The scoring was on an all-or-none basis. 
That is, only when all the criteria defining a particular morning activity were met was 
that activity scored as performed. If an inmate's perforniano; did not meet the established 
criteria, he was informed of the deficiencies, and he was altowed the opportunity to improve 
upon his piX'vious performance and to receive credit for the successful execution of the 
particular activity. 

The criterion tor the first morning activity, arising at the appointed hour, had to 
be met and scored between 5:30 and 7:00 a.m. weekdays and between 5:30 and 
0:00 A M weekends and holidays. The criteria for the remaining three morning activities 
had to be met and scored between 5:30 and 7:30 a.m. weekdays and between 5:30 
and *):30 a.m. weekends and holidays. These cutoff times for arising at the appointed 
hour were selected, in part, in an attempt to overcome the inmates' established patterns 
of waiting until the last possible moment, leaping from their beds, dressing hurriedly, 
and rushing off for their morning work or school assignments just in time to avoid the 
consequences of Iving late. The earlier cutoff time for arising left the inmates sufficient 
time to complete the remaining morning activities. The later cutoff times for the remaining 
three morning activities allowed the inmates ample time to reach their morning assignments. 



Within the lime Iramos specified alH>vc. the scoring criteria I'or the tour morning 
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activities were as follows. 

Amntf! at the apfHrnitcU hoar. An inmate was scored as arisinti^ on lime 
when he was observed not u. riiysical contact with any part of his 
or any other bed. 

Bvil nunic. An inmate was credited with having made his bed if the bottom 
stieet. top sliect. and first blanket (when prea^nt) were tightly tucked 
all around under the mattress; if the second blanket (when present) 
was fokled and placed at the foot of the bed and on top of the top 
sheet or the first blanket: and if the pillow was smoothed* flattened, 
and placed at the head of the bed on top of the top sheet or the 
first blanket. 

Clean area adjacent bed. Different criteria were establi^ed for inmates 
assigned to top and bottom bunks. An inmate sleeping in a top bunk 
was scored as having cleaned the area adjacent to his bed if t>oth the 
top of and the floor below the adjacent dresser were free of dust 
(to the touch) and trash (bits of paper, burnt matches, cigarette butts, 
etc.) and if these areas and the inmate's bunk were free of personal 
articles (clothing, towels^ sdioes, etc.). An inmate in a bottom bunk 
was credited with having cleaned the area adijacent to his bed if the 
floor beneath the bunk was free of tra^ and if that area and the 
inmate's bunk were free of personal articles (shoes were permitted 
below the bed if lined up beginning from the wallK tf a bunk bed 
was occupted by only one inmate, that inmate was scored on the basis 
of the requirements for the occupants of both the top and bottom 
bunks. 

Seat and wetl-gnpomed pemntal appearance. An inmate was credited with 
presenting a neat and well-groomed personal appearance if he were 
ciean^siiaven ( to the touchy if his hair was combed, if his t-^irt and/or 
shirt was tucked into his pants, if his pants were zipped and/or 
buttoned, if his belt (when present) was buckled, and if his shoelaces 
(when present) were laced and tied. 

In addition to these four morning activities, a list of maintenance tasks necessary 
for the general upkeep of the token economy cellbtock was constructed. It consisted of 
such things as cleaning commodes in the cellblock latrine, sweeping portions of the central 
corridors, mopping floors, dusting or arranging equipment in the various reinforcing event 
areas, emptying trash containers, etc. Each task was objectively defined in the same manner 
as the four morning activities, and one or two tasks were assigned to each inmate. 
Assignments were rotated monthly and were based upon the task's estimated completion 
time (i.e.« during one month an inmate niiglit be assigned two tasks, each of which could 
be completed in a relatively short penod of time, but, during another month, he might 
be assigned one task that took about the same time to complete as the prevbus two 
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vxnnbincth. I lie inuintenunce tusksi were not (hcmiseives dependent variables in any of the 
toltowing five experiments and. consequently, arc not reported upt>n herein. However, 
the payotr value lor the performance of these tasks was incn.*ased and decreased in this 
experiment tt> eliminate possible indirect effects of the conditions explored. These changes 
and the rationale upon which they were based are detailed within the context of the 
experiment itself. 

Relbbility i»f Measurement 

Although the four morning activities were defined as objectively as possible, there 
annained a possibility of judgment error or bias on the part of raters. Each morning a 
large number of decisions had to be made in a very short time concerning whether or 
not the perlbrmance of the skills was meeting the established criteria. In addition, most 
of the ratings on weekday mornings were conducted by the correcttonat officer assigned 
by the pristm to the token economy ceilbtock. Although one correctional officer worked 
with the project staff throughout the project, the officer did not fully share the project 
staffs commitment to strict objectivity in scoring, and he was known to occasionally 
temper his judgment, being more stringent with some inmates and more lenwnt with others. 
It was therefore imperative that the reliability of the morning ratings be carefully assessed 
and that the resultant data be emptoyed to help insure objectivity in ratings. 

1 wo procedures were developed for determining the reliability of the raters. One 
measured the degree to which the correctional officer and the project staff members agreed 
in their simultaneous observations. The other estimated the degree to which the officer 
and members of the staff emph>yed the same criteria when they rated the performance 
of the inmates in the absence of a second observer, in the first procedure, a traditional 
rater-rater reliability procedure, the correctional officer and a project staff member, on 
selected mornings, toured the token economy cellbtock together and independently scored 
each inmate's performance of each of the four morning activities before the inmate was 
Informed of whether or not his performance was satisfactory. The percentage of agreement 
was then determined for each activity by dividing the total number of agreements by 
the sum of the agreements and disagreements. Twenty-eight of these rater-rater reliability 
checks were performed throughout the course of the project. The reliability estimates 
from each of those checks are presented in Tabk* 5. The overall agreement averaged 96'/. 
The average agreement for arising at the appointed hour was 97%; for bed made, 96';: 
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tor cleaning ihc area acijawvnt to the bed, *>6' ' ; and tor maintaining a neat and well-groonied 
appearance. *>5' ; . 



TABLE 5 

llstittNlitv Of MotmrMmnt of tlio Comptvtton of Mornlfio ActivitiM. 
Pmmnt Aor««fMm BotWMn Two Obitrvort Rating SimultMMouftv 
(f 'rtl ProcMlutt) 



Pet cent Agremient for Each Target Behavioi 



Ut)sftrvation Numbef 


Up uii Time 


1 Bed Made 


Peitonai Appearance 


Living Arm 




too 


^7 


too 


100 


2 


93 


93 


93 


90 


3 


97 


97 


97 


97 


4 


too 


100 


10O 


100 


5 


too 


100 


100 


100 


6 


too 


100 


100 


100 


7 


96 


96 


81 


88 


8 


9? 


92 


92 


02 


9 


too 


100 


8B 


too 


10 


93 


82 


93 


79 


11 


too 


100 


100 


100 


17 


96 


96 


96 


96 


13 


too 


100 


10U 


100 


14 


too 


100 


100 


100 


15 


too 


100 


100 


100 


16 


too 


100 


too 


100 


17 


too 


100 


93 


100 


18 


93 


100 


100 


100 


19 


100 


100 


10O 


too 


20 


too 


100 


100 


100 


21 


too 


100 


100 


100 


2? 


76 


76 


78 


76 


23 


83 


7& 


83 


83 


24 


100 


100 


100 


100 


2S 


too 


100 


100 


100 


26 


too 


100 


100 


100 


2? 


too 


100 


66 


100 


28 


too 


100 


100 


100 


Average perrcont 
■tgrsemsnt 


97 


97 


96 


96 
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Ihe hiish rt'Huhiiity estimates obtained in the rater-rater reliability procedure clearly 
demonstrate that the ci>rrectional officer and project staff meinlKTs were in agreement 
in thetr sct>rmg of the (.t>mpletiun of the four morning activities. However, since it was 
pt>ssible that the correctional officer was rating the residents' performance objectively and 
in accord with the prescribed aiteria on the days of rater-rater reliability checks and 
not doing so on other days, two alternative procedures were considered to test for such 
possible inconsistency. The most obvious procedure would have been to compute the 
percentage of agreement between the ratings of the officer during a routine rater-rater 
n>liabitity check and on a morning when he worked atone. A high percentage of agreement 
would have indicated that the officx*r was employing the same criteria when he worked 
ak>nc as when working with a project staff member. This procedure was rejected, however, 
because it would have been impossible to determine if the differences between the officer's 
ratings on the days when he worked atone and when he worked with the project staff 
member were a product of the possible effect of the presence of a second observer upon 
the inmate's performance, or actual differences in the criteria the officer emptoyed when 
performing his ratings atone or with a second rater. 

The prt)cx*dure that was adopted in preference to that described above based reliability 
estimates upon conrectional officer and project staff member ratings that were performed 
in the abscntv of a second observer, thereby eliminating any effect the presence of a 
•vcond rater might have upon completion of the morning activities. An estimate of 
day-to-duy variation in inmate performance was obtained by computing the percentage 
of agreement between the officer's ratings on two successive days. This estimate was then 
compared to the percent of agreement between the ratings of the officer and the ratings 
ol a stal f member obtained on successive days. This comparison was assumed to retleci 
btith Uay-loHlay variations in inmate performance and potential differences between the 
sttiring criteria employed by the officer and the project staff members. Any systematic 
differences between the two pairs of ratings would then reflect differences in criteria of 
the officer and staff members. Both pairs of ratings were taken in the same week, perhaps 
Monday and Tuesday .or the two ratings by the correcttonal officer and Tuesday and 
Wednesday for the rating by the correctional officer and the subsequent rating by the 
project staff member. 

i'ighteen such c*omparisons were performed during the course of the project and are 
.summarized in Table 6. T-tests were used in the evaluation of the dii'ferences between 
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llic 3«els of ratings. The iliJTcrcnccs between the {vreentage of agreements in scoring arising 
at the appointed hour { ( 1.26. <// - 17, > .05), bed made it = .270, df = 17, > 
.05k personal appearance it - .166. JJ ^ 17, /> > .05), and maintenance of living areas 
it - .449, Jf ^ p > X)S) did not reach significance, thereby failing to disconfirm 
the null hypotheses that there were no significant differences between the sets of ratings 
and indicating that the sa>ring criteria were applied in a similar manner by both the project 
staff members and the correctional officer when they worked alone. The two forms of 
reitabiiity estimates viewed together not only indicate that the raters scored the morning 
activities in a consistent fashion during the traditional rater-rater reliability checks, but 
also that no discernible systematic biases were detected when observers rated the behavior 
in the absence of a second rater. 



TABLE e 

RtUftbHIty erf M«Mtrem«fit of ttm CompMion of Morning Actnrttte: 
Paretnt Af^Mfntnt B^tuMtn Cofr«ctiomt Off k»r (CO) Itotkigi 
on Two Connetitivft Days and Paremt Agmmmt Batwttn Cormtfonal Officer 
and Rtwirch Staff (RS) Ratinga on Two Conaaeutfva Dayt 
(Sacond Procatfura) 



Percant Agreement for Each Target Balisvior 













Personal 








Up on Time 


Bad 


Made 


Appearance 


Living Area 


OblBrvation Number 


CO-CO 


CO-RS 


CO-CO 


CO-RS 


CO-CO 


CO-RS 


CO-CO 


CO-RS 


1 


71 


82 


74 


82 


88 


88 


62 


71 


2 


53 


66 


69 


81 


81 


84 


S6 


50 


3 


94 


76 


94 


76 


91 


76 


91 


79 


4 


94 


91 


94 


91 


88 


91 


94 


91 


5 


SO 


56 


SO 


56 


SO 


66 


50 


66 


6 


96 


96 


OA 
CfO 


86 


96 


96 


96 


96 


7 


93 


100 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


8 


62 


67 


62 


62 


62 


62 


62 


62 


9 


94 


82 


94 


82 


94 


82 


94 


82 


10 


93 


100 


93 


100 


93 


100 


93 


100 


11 


93 


96 


96 


96 


96 


96 


86 


96 


12 


96 


100 


88 


100 


96 


100 


88 


100 


13 


9S 


100 


100 


95 


100 


100 


100 


95 


14 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


100 


«00 


100 


IS 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


93 


100 


16 


100 


too 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


17 


100 


100 


100 


93 


100 


100 


100 


83 


18 


85 


100 


92 


100 


92 


100 


92 


100 


Avaraga pareant 


















ayiaMHWHi 


87 


90 


88 


89 


90 


90 


86 


87 
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Experimental Cunditiuns 

This experiment a>nsisted of 13 experimental conditions: (!) Hascimvi^Z) OJJhvt 
fnuts. <.?> /iiiM'li,tc;>. (4> no Paints \oncontingent f , (5) 60 Foinls Contingvntf, (f>) 90 
hunts Cnntinfient, (7) Mf Poinfs Chntmcnt^, (8) 60 Points Noncnntingent2, (9) /.cm 
Points. (10) 60 Pnints \nmnntinftentj, (11) 60 Points Contingent^, (12) Annotimv 
/iasclincj, and (13) Hasvlint j. Data «.x)llection was restricted to weekdays during the llrst 
three experimental conditions. It was expanded to include weekends when the token 
etf>nomy was introduced in the fourth experimental condition and continued on a 
seven-duy-a-week hasis for the remainder of the 420 days of the project. 

Kasi'lint i. This and the following two conditions preceded the implementation of 
the token ci-onomy. In preparation for this condition, the scoring criteria for the four 
morning activities were explained to each inmate and posted on the token economy 
cx-ll^Iock bulletin board. The inmates were informed that they were expected to complete 
each activity each day and that their pert'ormance would be recorded. During this condition, 
the coirectional officer toured the token economy cellbtock between 5:30 and 7:30 a.m. 
weekdays, with data collection forms attached to his clipboard, and openly recorded the 
activities completed by each inmate. The officer also provided feedback, p-ompts, and 
reinforcement to the inmates. 

Inmates were informed of whether or not their performance of the morning activities 
met the sc-oring criteria. If an activity did not meet the performance criterion, the 
correctional officer instructed the inmate on how to correct his performance and 
encouraged him to do so. If an activity met the performantx* criterion, the officer 
acknowledged and praised the inmate's performance. The correctional officer refrained 
from the various coercive technkjues typically employed to motivate performance in 
correctional institutions. No intimidation, threats, ultimatums, restrictions, extra work 
assignments, or disciplinary reports were employed during this condition. 

Ofriier Tnats. Throughout the Basviincf condition the correctional officer assigned 
to the token economy cellbtock during the morning insisted that he could improve the 
inmates' performance of the morning activities if only he were given the opportunity to 
do St). This condition was introduced to evaluate the effect of traditional institutional 
control procedures upon the pert'ormance of the four morning activities. The correctional 
officer was not given complete freedom, however, to emptoy the full range of coercive 
pfocv. 'ircs available to him. He was not permitted to write disciplinary reports, for these 
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cc J- ' result in. among other things, an inmate's transfer to another cellblock within the 
instit..Lion or to another institution within the state system. The poor performers, 
"troublemakers." and outspoken wouki be selected out and only the "ideal inmates" would 
be retained. The result would be a highly selected population on the token economy 
cellblock. During this condition, the correctional officer employed the remainder of the 
procedures available to him to motivate inmate performance of the morning activities: 
intimidation, threats, ultimatums, curses, direct supervision, and extra work on the token 
economy cellblock. 

Basehne2> This condition was identical to the Baseiine/ condition. It was empk>yed 
to verify the effect of the Officer Treats condition*. This condition was identical to the 
Baseline f condition. The second baseline oonditton is necessary for the verific?ition of 
the effects of the Officer Treats condition because people, in general, and inmates, in 
particular, are subject to a variety of pressures in their daily lives, and because it is therefore 
possible that a change in behavior is a result of these general pressures rather than some 
specific procedure that, by chance, is coincident with them. Alternatively, the effect of 
some condition might be masked by these general pressures. The opposing effects of the 
experimental condition and the general pressures might well be cancelled when occurring 
together. 

The investigator, aware only of the conditions he is examining, might, then, falsely 
conclude that ineffective procedures are effective or, altemathrely, that effective procedures 
are ineffective. The second baseline conditton guards against this possibility. A return to 
the conditions in effect prior to a particular condition woukl be expected to recapture 
the level of performance observed during those prior conditions. The effects of the 
treatment condition are thus verified by this retum-to>baseline procedure, for it is unlikely 
that the two planned changes would be coincident with two suc<%ss.^c chaises in the 
general life conditions of the individuals involved in the project. An expected change 
following an apparently effecthre condition validates the effect of that conditk>n; no change 
calls the effectiveness of that condition into question. An unexpected change following 
an apparently ineffective condition calls the lack of effect of that condition into question; 
no change verifies the ineffecthreness of that condition. 

60 Points Noncontingenti. This condition was emptoyed to determine the effects 
of general changes in the operation of the token economy cellbtock that occurred with 
the introduction of the token economy (limited access to the backup reinforcers: the 
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avaikibiiity of ct>niniuditics, siich as cigarettes and snacks, not prcvtousiy available: etc.) 
upon the peii'ormance of the morning activities and to separate these Irom the specific 
effect of the contingent retutionslitp between the performance of these activities and the 
awarding of KMLC points that was explored in the following conditions. Throughout this 
condition, the 60 BMLC points allotted for each of the four morning activities were 
awarded on a noncontingent basis (i.e., independent of whether or not the inmate's 
performance of the activities met the established criteria). The operation of the project 
was expanded to include weekends and holidays as well as weekdays, and project staff 
nurmhers, in order to collect the data for the second type of reliability estimate, began 
to occasionally score inmate performance and to award EMLC points in the absence of 
the correctional officer. The token economy was begun on and EMLC points were awarded 
from the first day of this condition. Beginning on the second day of this condition, inmates 
were required to exchange points in order to partake of the backup reinforcers of the 
token economy. 

Hither the correctionat officer assigned to the token economy cellblock or a project 
staff member toured the cellblock each mornmg, rated the performance of the morning 
activities, and provkied feedback, prompts, and verbal reinforcement, as was done during 
the fiasclim'i and Basclme2 conditions (no intimkiations, threats, or ultimatums were 
allowed). Hach inmate was instructed to add 240 points (60 for each of the four morning 
activities) to his bank account regardless of whether or not he performed the morning 
activities. The points were then credited to the account of each inmate present on the 
Lvilbiock that day, and they appeared on the next posted point record in the columns 
allocated to the four morning activities. Inmates not present on the token economy 
cellblock for one reason or another (e.g., in the infirmary, transferred to a county jail 
for a court appearance, etc.) were not awarded the noncontingent points. 

fiO Points Contingent f . This conditk>n establishes the specific effects of the contingent 
relationship between the performance of the morning activities and the awarding of EMLC 
points. The level of performance under this condition must be higher than that observed 
under both the pre-token economy baseline and points noncontingent conditions if it is 
to be concluded that the token economy is an effective moth^ator of performance. During 
this condition, 60 l-MLC points were awarded on a contingent basis (i.e., only when 
performance met the established criteria) for each of the four morning acthrittes. 

The general procedure of the pievious condition was continued throughout this 
condition. The t!orrcctionaI officer or staff meniber on duty each morning toured the 
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token economy a'llblock, recorded the pertorinance of the activities, and provided 
feedback, prompts, and verbal reinfora*ment. UnJike the previous condition, the raters 
instructed inmates to add points to their accounts only when the performance of one 
Or more of the four morning activities met the established criteria. As during the previous 
conditions, corrections were allowed and fostered. When the performance of an inmate 
was below criterion, the particular deficiencies were indicated and the inmate wa.s 
encouraged to remedy them. Points were awarded and the activity(ies) ivtorded as 
performed if and when an inmate remedied the indicated deficiencies. These preceding 
general procedures were followed throughout the remainder of th.* token economy, unless 
the contrary is indicated. 

90 Poinfs Cnntingent. This conditk>n examines the effect of increasing the magnitude 
of token reinforcement upon the performance of the morning activities. During this 
condition, the number of points awarded for each completed skill was increased by SQf<^> 
(from 60 to 90 points), raising the potential number of points that could be earned for 
the four morning activities by 120 points, i.e. from 240 to 360 points. To control the 
absolute number of points available within the token economy during this period and, 
by this procedure, possible effects of reinforcement density per se upon performance, 
the potential payoff to each inmate for the completion of assigned maintenance tasks 
was reduced by 120 points. 

h(> Points Cimt,n!ivnt2. The procedures followed during this condition were idi itical 
to those followed during the 6/^ Points Contingent j condition. It and the 60 Pttints 
Omtinaentj condition verify the effect (or lack thereof) of the W l\>ints Cnntingint 
oindition, in the same manner that the Basdinvf and Baseltni-^ conditions verify the effect 
of the Ofjiver Treats condition. The potential payoff to each inmate for the completion 
of maintenance tasks was increased by 120 points. 

60 Points Noncontingent2- The procedures followed during this condition were 
identical to those followed dming the 60 Points Noncontingentj condition. The two 60 
Point!! Somontingent conditions validate the effects of the two 60 Points Contingent 
conditions and the motivating effects of the contingent relationships between payoff and 
perJoimance involved in the token economy itself. 

/.ero Points. This condition compires the relative effectiveness of noncontingent 
reinforcement and no reinforcement in maintaining the performance of the morning 
activities. During this condition, the 240 points that had been awarded on a noncontingent 
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hasis in rhc ttO hnnts SinH imtmftvut2 it>nUition were no longer i«wariied. To again cxnUroi 
tor the ah!K){ute number of points available within the token economy and tor the possible 
oftects of reinforcement density per se upon performance. 240 points were added to 
the potential payoff to each inmate for the completion of assigned maintenance tasks. 

f^n htims \nmitntingcnrj. This and the hO Points Xonatntingent^ conditions verify 
the effect of the /m> Points conditfon. This condition was identical to the AO Points- 
\ontontinf(t'nt2 condition. The potential payoff to each inmate for the completion of 
ntaintenance tasks was reduced by 240 points. 

ftff Points Contingent J. This condition was identical to the 60 Points Cnntingentj 
condition, it remained in effect for the duration of the token economy. However, additional 
procedures in other components of the token economy were examined during this latter 
portion of the project and are described in subsequent experiments. 

Amiottmr fiasctint f. This t*ondition prec-eded the return to the baseline condition. 
One wt-ek prior to the termination of the token economy all iimates were informed of 
the day the token economy would end, and a notice ^that effect was placed on the 
token economy cellblock bulletin board. 

Baseline J. The token economy was terminated and the procedures folk>wed during 
this c«ondition were klentical to those in effect during the Baselinej and Baseline-> 
conditions. As such, it completes the verification of the effects of the vark>us conditions 
expk>red during the course of the first experiment. 

Results 

The effects of the various experimental conditions upon the daily performance of 
the morniny activities are shown in Figures 4 through 8. Figure 4 depicts the percentage 
of inmates arising at the appointed hour; Figure 5 depicts the percentage of beds made: 
I- igure 6 depicts the percentage of areas adjacent to each bed that passed inspection; and 
l-igure 7 depicts the perc-enlage of inmates maintaining a neat and well^omed personal 
appearantv. l-igure 8 summarizes the preceding four figures and depicts the percentage 
of all four morning activities that were completed each day under the various conditions 
of the project. 

A comparison of l-igure 8 with Figures 4 through 7 indicates that the summary data 
closely parallel those of the four individually presented morning activities. The ni;uor 
exception to this parallel lies in the comparison between the summary data and the 
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percentage of inmates arising at the appointed time as depicted in Figure 4. The ohvioiis 
tow points in Figure 4 reflect inmate performance on weekends and holidays. Here, the 
propensity to sleep lat? made itself known in a disproportionate drop in the percentage 
of inmates arising on time in comparison to their performance of the remaining three 
morning activities, which had a later cutoff time. Despite this, the patterns of behavior 
that emefged under the conditions examined indicate that the effects of the procedures 
exptored in this experiment upon this, the most disparate of the four morning activities, 
were similar in kind if not in magnitude to those for the remaining three activities. 

The foitowing examination of the effects of the experimental conditions will deal 
primarily with the summary data and then with one or nwre of the actwities only when 
those data deviate from the summary data to a sufficient degree. The independent samples 
^-test (Winer, 1962) was employed to ak! in the analysis of the effects of the experimental 
conditions. Its use is justified here, for it was emptoyed to test what would be generally 
considered to be predestgnated hypotheses rather than applied indiscriminately in the mere 
search for statistical significance. 

Baseline I . During the eleven days of this condition, the mean percentage of morning 
activities that met the performance criteria was 66.4%. 

Officer Treats. A mean of 63.7% of the four morning activities met criterion during 
the nine days of this condition, wherein the correctional officer attempted to insure their 
performance. This was not significantly different from the level of performan<% under 
the Baseiinei conditfon (t - .292, 18, p > .05). Examination of the data suggests 
that a downward trend may have been emerging during the last two days of this condition* 
possibly because (1) it became apparent that the correctk>nal officer was issuing threats 
and ultimatums that he dkl not carry out, and/or (2) the correctional offi'^r in his more 
traditional role as dispenser of negative reinforcers diluted his power as prompter and 
dispenser of positive social reinforcers. 

Baseline2. During this fhre-day return-to-baseline probe, the mean percentage of 
morning activities meeting the performance criteria was 68.6%. This was not significantly 
different from the level of performance observed under either the Baselinej condition 
(/ = .372, df= 14, p > .05) or the Officer Treats condition (/ = .493, df/« 12, p > 
.05). It may be concluded, therefore, that the Officer Treats condition had no significant 
effect upon the performance of the morning activities. The data from these first three 
conditions were combined and employed as the overall pre-token economy baseline against 
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which to compare the effects of the various token economy conditions. A mean percentage 
of 65.8'V' of the morning activities was completed during the 25 days of this prc-lokcn 
economy period. 

f>0 Fnintx Xonctmtingenti. The mean percentage of morning activities compkted 
during the 35 days of this condition rose to 74.7%. significantly higher than the oS.8'; 
average during the paMoken economy period it = I.'>64, df = 58. /»< .05). Examination 
of the data suggests, however, that there was an initial improvement in performance 
following the introduction of the token economy but that this improvement was transitory, 
with performance during the latter half of the condition being lower than that during 
the first half and comparable to that of the pre-token economy baseline. 

These suggestions were borne out. The mean ^rc^ntage of morning activities meeting 
the performance criteria during the first half of this period (82.0^>) was significantly higher 
than the percentage completed during the second half (66.99? ) (t - 2.931, df » 33, p 
< .05), with the mean percentage of activities completed during the second half not 
significantly different from that of the pre-token economy period (t = .202, df = 40. 
p < .05). It appears, then, that the introduction of the token economy per se had a 
facilitative effect upon the performance of the four morning acthrities. but that this 
improvement was short-4ived, with the level of performance gradually returning to that 
observed during the pre-token economy baseline periods. For this reason, the level of 
performance that emerged during the btter half of this condition was used in comparing 
the effects of this contingency with those subsequently examined. 

Mf Pointx Contingent J. A mean of 86.0% of the morning activities met criterion 
during the 28 days of this condition. This was significantly higher than the performance 
levels observed during both the latter half of the 60 Pmints Nonctmtingentj condition 
U - 3.850, df = 43, p < .05) and the 60 Paints Noncontingent j conditbn taken in 
its entirety (t =« 2.577, <// = 61, p < .05). Moreover, the performance of the activities 
improved over the course of this conditton, with the mean percentage Gompteted during 
the second half (93.3%) being significantly higher than that of the first half (78.6%) {t » 
2.623, df » 26, p < .05). The introduction of the response-contingent award of tokens 
appears to have precipitated an improvement in performance, with approximately 90% 
or more of the morning acth^ities typically completed during the last 14 days of this 
condition, a level of performance that is markedly higher than that of any previous period. 

90 Potnts Contingent. This condition sought to assess the effect of a moderate (50%) 
inaease in token reward upon the performance of the to-be-reinforced behavior. During 
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Ihc 16 days of this condition, the mean percentage of activities scored as completed was 
«*).6'f» not significantly different from the percentage completed under the second half 
of the fyo hmtts Otniinf-cNif condition (/ = 1.232. dj « 28, n> .05), indicating that 
in this situation the SOfA increase in the magnitude of token reward had no fadlitative 
eftect upon performance. 

ftO Pninfs CftntinscnH. This condition is employed in the verification of the 90 Points 
Onitingent condition. As would be predicted, the level of performance during the 19 
days of this condition (a mean of 93.6% of the morning activities completed) was not 
significantly different from that of either the 90 Points Contingent condition (t = 1,404. 
«// = 33, p > .05) or the second half of the 60 Points Contingent j condition it « .103, 
ifJ « 31. /' > .05). 

f>0 Points Soncontingvnt^. This condition is employed in the verification of the two 
preceding Mf Pttints Contingent conditions. As would be predicted, the level of performance 
during the 28 days of this condition (78.1^ of the morning activities completed) was 
significantly lower than that of both the second half of the 60 Points Contingent i (t * 
2.343. d/ = 40, p > .05) and the 60 Points Contingent2 (t = 2.768, df '^4S,p> .05) 
conditions, hut not significantly different from the level of performance under the second 
half of the 60 Points ^oncontingent j condition « 1.704, df = 43, /» < .05). 

y.en> Points. This condition allows a comparison of the effect of the noncontingent 
award of tokens upon performance with performance in the absence of any token award. 
During the 12 days of this condition, a mean of 65.0% of the morning activities was 
completed, not significantly different from the level of performance under the 60 Points 
Nomnntingent2 condition U « 1.561, <//« 40, p > .05). 

60 Points Noncontingent 3, This condition validates the Zero Points condition. As 
would be pivdicted, the level of performance during this condition (67.4% of the morning 
act vities completed) was not significantly different from the level of performance under 
either the 60 Points Noncontingent 2 condition (/ « 1.422, df^ 40, p> .05) or the 
/A.'ro Pttints condition U « .256, df = 24, /> > .05). 

60 Points Contingent J. This condition was in effect for the remainder of the token 
economy, lixamination of the accompanying figures reveals that the token economy 
induced and maintained a high level of performance for the 177 days this condition was 
in effect. A mean of 94, of the morning activities was completed during this condition. 
As would be predicted, this level of performance was higher than thai observed during 




the preceding m* hthits Xomnntingent^ condition (/ « 10.483. t/f - 189. p < .05) hut 
not significantly different from that of the preceding fiO Points Cofitingent2 condition 
(/ - 0.258, df - 194, n < .05). 

Figure 8 suggests that the level of performance of the group was steadily improving 
throughout this condition, and this observation is supported when performance during 
the first half of this condition is compared to that during the second half it * 3.105, 
df = 175, p < .05). However, during the 177 days of this condition, the token economy 
cellblock population experienced a high degree of turnover, with the original members 
of the population being released and replacements being added. To determine if the 
apparent improvement was an artifact of this turnover or was indeed a real phenomenon, 
the performances of the 14 inmates who resided on the token economy cellblock for 
the entire period of this condition were examined. This examination revealed that their 
performance during the first half of this condition was not significantly different from 
that during the second half (t « 0.771, t// » 175, p > .05), indicating that the apparent 
improvement must b«, attributed to changes in the inmate population rather than to real 
changes in the performance of the residents of the token economy cellblock. 

Announce Baseline Performance of the four morning activities during this one-week 
period preceding the termination of the token economy and the return to the baseline 
conditk>ns averaged 93:7%. 

Baseline J. This condition completes the vatidatton procedure for the token economy 
itself. As would be predicted, the percentage of morning activities completed during this 
condition (81.3%) was significantly tower than that during the preceding 60 Points 
Contingent J condition (t = 6.436, df = 223. p < .05). Contrary to what would be 
predicted, performance during this condition was significantly higher than that observed 
during the pre-token economy baseline periods (t ~ 3.037, - 71, p < .05). However, 
an examination of the ac(X>mpanying figures suggests a steady decline in performance over 
the course of this condition. Although the difference between the percentage of activities 
completed during the second half of the condition (76.5%) was not significantly lower 
than that during the first half (86.1%) (t - 1.525, 46. p > .05), neither was the 
percentage of activities completed during the second half of this condition significantly 
different from the percentage of activities completed during the pre-token economy baseline 
periods (t = 1.886, df « 47, p > .05). 
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Individual Pfrrformance Records 

The group data d!SL'us».*d above reveal that the various contingencies subjected to 
experimental examination had clear effects upon the performance of the token economy 
cellblock population in general. It is tempting to conclude that the increases and decreases 
in the percentage of morning activities completed by the inmate group under the conditions 
evaluated are representative of similar increases and decreases in the probability that any 
given inmate within the group will complete the activities on a particular day. Indeed, 
such conclusions are common when traditional group statistical procedures are the sole 
basis tor an analysis of experimental results. 

It is equally likely, however, that the group data accurately reflect the behavior of 
only a portion of the inmates who compose the group. During the first third of the study, 
for example, some inmates might have performed the morning acthrities almost every day, 
while others might have performed them only rarely, regardless of the contingency in 
effect. The group data might only reflect the performance of a third group of inmates 
who responded to the changes in the conditions examined here. If such were the case, 
inclusions drawn from the group data concerning the general effect of the various 
contingencies upon the expected behavior of the "typical" inmate would be unwarranted. 
Th performance of the bulk of the inmates might well have been unaffected by conditions 
that were erroneously interpreted as having had clear and decisive effects upon each's 
behavior. An examination of the performance of Indh^idual inmates precludes the possibility 
of drawing such erroneous conclusions. 

As would be expected, a review of the inmates* individual records revealed considerable 
variation in overall performance levels. Some inmates performed at consistently high levels 
throughout the various experimental conditions, and others showed only moderate overall 
performance levels. Although some of the inmates showed low levels of performance during 
some of the contingencies examined, none showed low overall levels of performance. 
Cumulative records for representatives of the highest performers (J.C.) and lowest 
performers (J.D.) throughout the first third of the project are shown in Figures 9 through 
1 3. The effects of the various contingencies upon each inmate's arising at the appointed 
hour, making his bed, cleaning the area adjacent to his bed, and presenting a neat and 
well-groomed personal appearance are seen in Figures 9 through 12, respectively, while 
their effect upon the performance of the four morning activities taken together is shown 
in Figure 13. In these cumulative records, responses are accumulated along the vertical 
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dimension and days are displayed along the horizontal dimension. I'he number ot' responses 
occurring on the second day (zero or one tor each of the four morning activities; and 
zero. one. two, three, or four for the cumulative record combining the four activities) 
is added to the number of responses occurring on the first day. The number of responses 
occurring on the third day is then added to the summed number of responses occurring 
on the first and second days, etc. 

The performances of J.C and J.D. approximate an "envelope" that roughly contains 
the performances of the remaining inmates of the token economy cellblodc. It can be 
seen from the cumulative records that there are differences in each's local levels of 
performance: J.D. appears to have had the highest leve' of performance of the two during 
the three pre-token economy pha^s. The performance of J.C. increased radically following 
the introduction of the token economy, however, while the performance of J.D. continued 
relatively unchanged during the 60 Pnints Ntmcontingentj condition. J. D.'s performance 
then improved markedly during the 60 Points Contingent j condition and continued at 
a moderately high level during the 90 Points Contingent and 60 Points Contingent2 
conditions, while J.C.'s performance continued relatively unchanged. J.D.'s performance 
deteriorated during the 60 Points Xoncmitingcnt^ condition and continued at a low level 
throughout the Zent Points and 60 Points S'oncontingent j conditions. J.C.'s performance 
showed only some disruption during the 60 Points N(mvontingent2 condition, however, 
and then a somewhat lowered level during the Zero Points and 60 Points Noncxtntingentj 
conditions. Although the performance of both improved during the 60 Points Contingent ^ 
condition, the performance of J.C. was somewhat more consistent than that of J.D. 

As would be expected, however, the similarities in the patterns of J.C.'s and J.D.'s 
performances in response to the contingencies examined are far more striking than are 
tne differences in their local rates of responding. The various contingencies examined affect 
tlie performance of both in the same manner, but to differing degrees. The behavior of 
neither was affected by the Officer Treats condition, with both showing fairly low levels 
of performance throughout the three pre-token economy phases. The performance of both 
was highest during those conditions in which token award was contingent upon performance 
(the 60 and 90 Points Contingent conditions) and k>west when token award was unrelated 
to performance (the 60 Points Nonamtingent conditions) or absent (the Baseline, Officer 
Treats . and Zero Points conditions). 

The various contingencies explored in this experiment clearly exerted some influence 
upon the behavior of the residents of the token economy cellbiock. Moreover, the manner 
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i-ig. <r Kcpresentutive individuui cumulative records of two inmates performing the first morning activity-arising at 
the prcsaibcd time -under the first eleven conditions of Hxperiment 1. 
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Fig. 10. Representative individual cumulative records of two inmates performing the second morning activity-bed 
making-undei the first eleven conditions of Experiment I. 
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Fig. 1 1 . Representative individual cumulative records of two inmates performing the third morning activity-passing 
living area inspect ion -under the first eleven conditions of Experiment I. 
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Fig. 12. Representative individuat cumulative records of two inmates performing the fourth morning activity -passing 
personal appearance and grooming inspection-under the first eteven conditions of E>q>eriment 1 . 
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h'tg. i.V Representative individual cumulative records of two inmates performing the four morning activities under 
the lirsi eleven conditions of Hxperiment I . 
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in which these contingencies influenced the performance of the four morning activities 
is in agreement with that which would be predicted from our basic understanding of the 
genenti principles governing behavior. Although the direction of change from contingency 
to contingency was replicated for each inmate, the magnitude of this change differed fron 
inmate to inmate. However, the performance of even the lowest overall performer, althougii 
sometimes irregular, was generally acceptable during those conditions in which tokens were 
contingent upon the completion of the morning activities. Clearly, then, the group data 
described previously is only a rough approximation of the effects of these different 
contingencies of reinforcement upon behavior, for it provides information concerning only 
the direction of overall change obtained under each condition. It would be inappropriate, 
therefore, to make the inferential leap from the group data to the behavior of individual 
participants in order to make statements about the degree to which the behavior of each 
was affected by the procedures examined here. Such individual statements and predictions 
are possible, of course, but onlv following a detailed analysis of each's teaming history, 
competing reinforcement systems, and current levels of behavior. 

Discussion 

This experiment examined the effecthreness of various token economy procedures 
in motivating the performance of adult male fetons instituttonalized in a maximum security 
correctional institution. Performance-contingent token reinforcement was shown to be 
considerably more effective in motwating the performance of routine chores of concern 
to the institution administration than either the social reinforcement conditk>ns of the 
Baseline phases or the coercwe procedures of the Officer Treats phase. It should not be 
concluded, however, that social reinforcement alone has no effect, for no attempt was 
made to evaluate inmate performance in the absence of both social reinforcement and 
coercive control procedures. It is possible that eliminating the social reinforcement for 
performance of the morning activities would resuh in a drop in performance below that 
observed in the baseline conditions of this experiment. Indeed, this would be predicted 
to occur. If such a decline in performance was not observed, it wouW be inappropriate 
to term the words of praise and encouragement offered by the correctional officer and 
research staff "social reinforcers." It may be ooncludf^l, however, that 
performance-contingent token reinforcement in conjunction with social reinforcement is 
a considerably more effective motivator of inmate performanoe than is such social 
reinforcement alone. H~/ 
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It sluMikl not K- u>ncluded that this experiment has demonstrated that the token 
economy is a more ettVctive motivator of inmate performanee than are the avcrstve eontro! 
procedures typically employed within the correctional institution, for the convctional 
officer was prohibited from employing the fuU range of negative sanctions that he could 
normally hring to bear to insure the perfo^manc.^ »)f these four activities. The aversive 
tvntrol pn»ccdures that have been developed and refined over the years are undoubtedly 
as or perhaps even more effective than the token economy procedures employed here 
in motivating inmate performance. However, the token economy is a considerably more 
effective motivator than is the correctional officer's "best effort" without recourse to 
the full range of aversive control procedures that would normally be available to him. 
Additionally, the high levels of performance generated by token reinforcement demonstrate 
that the token ecf>nt>my is indeed a viable alternative to such aversive control procedures, 
for it is unlikely that even those procedures could produce much higher sustained levels 
of performance than were observed during the final period of the token economy. 

The impact of increasing the magnitude of token reinforcement by 509f was explored 
in a partial attempt to determine effective metho Is of attaining the highest levels of 
performance possible, and it was found to have no o^M.;icial effect upon the group's 
performance. This suggests that there is a point of diminishing returns within the token 
economy at which further increases in the amount of token reinforcement will prxxluce 
disproportionately small returns in the improvement of group performance. This possibility 
was cxpk>red in detail in I xperiment 2. 

It should not be surprising that performance dcterforated following the termination 
of the token ec»»nomy at the end of the project. Indeed, it would be surprising if the 
performance of the inmates had continued unchanged, for the power and importance of 
the contingent relatit>nsliip between the performance of the four morning activities and 
t«»ken reinforcement had been prevfously demonstrated by the deteriorations in 
performance observed during those phases of the token economy in which tokens were 
either awarded on a noncontingent basis or were not awarded at all. The objective of 
this experiment was to exptore alternatives to existent inmate management procedures, 
wit to develop a regimen wherein the behavior of inmates and/or the correctional staff 
was changed in a manner that woukl permit the correctional officer to then maintain 
the perf<»rmancc of the morning actwities in the absence of token reinforcement. This 
general objective, however, would be warranted for those activities th;»t can be fostered 
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within the institution and wiii have impact upon the probability that the released oiYender 
will succeed in the community. The scope of this project was limited, however, as it 
nought only to explore the utility of the token economy as a motivator of ( I ) behavior 
nH|uired for the day-to-day operation of the correctional institution and (2) performance 
in programs designed to remediate deficiencies which, if left unchanged, would lessen the 
likelihood of an inmate's successful reintegration into the community. The former objective 
has been dealt with within the present experiment and is elaborated upon in Experiment 2, 
and the latter was explored in Experiments 3 and 4. 
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i:XPERIMI NT 2: THI- RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE MAGNITUDE OF TOKEN 
REINhORCi MENT AND THE LEVEL OF INMATE PERFORMANCE 



ihw ol ihc c»»ntinjH.nck"s cxpittrcd in iixpcriment I invt>{vcil u SW!. incrcusi' in the 
nugnitiKic ol rcntlitrcvnicnt for tUc pcrfurmance of the (our morning activities. Although 
It might hi* ussunK'd thut the eflect of increasing the amount of token reinforcement 
amtingeni upon each member of a group's performance of any particular behavior 
occurring at less than its maximal level would be an increase in the group's level of 
perlVwmancc. this was not observed. The increase in token reinforcement (from 60 to 
*H) points^ for each of the activities had no discernible effect upon the overall percentage 
of activities completed by the inmates of the token economy cellbtock during the 16 
days the increased payoff was in effect. 

Tw») possible explanations for the lack of effect jk suggested by the relatively high 
level of performance prior to the increase. Approximately W of the morning activities 
were pcrtormed each day during the 60 Points Contingent condition's that preceded and 
followed the htitits Contingent condition. It might be that the data collection 
pn>cedures lack the sensitivity necessary to precisely measure performance and detect 
a'lattvely small changi's at these high tevels. Alternatively, the residents of the token 
ccommty cellbtock may have reached their performance asymptotes under the 60 Points 
Cnntingint conditions, thereby precluding subsequent increases. Neither appears to have 
been the case, however, for the measuring procedures did detect what appears to be a 
steadily improving level of performance within this high range during the 60 Points 
Contingent J condition. 

A third possibility is that the relationship between the magnitude of token 
reinforcement and the performance of a particular bchavk>r is not linear and, within 
reasonable limits, increasing thf magnitude of reinforcen. it produces progressively less 
increase in the probability that the reinforced behavior will occur. The nature of the 
relationship between magnitude of reinforcement and response probability was explored 
in this experiment. The activity chosen as the vehicle for examining the relationship 
between magnitude of reinforcement and response probability was attendance at the 
aftcrniM>n television news program. Although the behavfor chosen for such an evaluation 
IS unniatcrial from an experimental standpoint, research in an applied setting dictates that 
the general effect of the research endeavor be, at the minimum, in no way harmful to 
the target population and. preferably, sliow beneficial effects. 
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It has been claimed that one inherent shortcoming of institutionaiization ts that the 
inmate fails to keep pace with our culture s continually evolving values and mores, and 
this, in turn, makes his reintegration into community life that much more difficult when 
he is eventually released. The mass media in general, and television in particular, appear 
to have retaitted this process. Perhaps even more so than prime time offerings, televiiiion 
news programs and other public affairs and educational offerings present what is most 
likely the most accurate picture of a changing society and have the greatest potential 
of keeping the inmate abreast of current events and lessening the cultural gap that separates 
institution and community life. Although claims concerning the beneficial effects of the 
mass media have not been validated and may, indeed, be erroneous (e.g., tlie wide>scalc 
introduction of television in correctional institutions has not been paralleled by a decrease 
in recidivism), there are no logical grounds upon which to argue that encouraging inmctes 
to avail themselves of this particular a^ct of k>cal and network programming is in any 
way harmful. In fact, it may be in the best interests of all concerned. 

Response Definitions 

During the period of this project, the k>cal television stations presented the television 
news weekdays and most weekends for the hour between 5:30 and 6:30 p.m.. with the 
network national news the first half hour foUowed by the tocal news, weather, and sports 
reporting the second half hour. Each day the inmates physically present within the 
television room were counted at 5:45 p.m., and this number was converted to a percent 
of the number of inmates on the token economy cellblodc census that day. The objective 
nature of this measure precluded the necessity of reliability estimates. 

Five forty-five was selected because by so doing it was possible to reclaim the 
percentage of inmates attending the television news program under the conditions preceding 
and following the introduction of the token economy. During that time, the activities 
of all inmates on the census of the token economy cellbk>ck had been recorded at ^>ecined 
times throughout the day. One of these times was 5:45 p.m., and one of the acthrities 
reconied was attending the television news program. Those days on which the television 
news program was either shortened, presented during another time period, or preempted 
were excluded from consideration. 
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IiKpertmetital CoiutttiMnii 
All dianjses in ci>nfingcnck*«{ were announced the evening prewding the day they 
were to oceur. and a memorandum detailing the changes was posted on the token economy 
iviiblock bulletin hoard. 

ttast imi f. This perit>d preceded the introduction ol the token ect>nomy on the token 
ei-onoiny a'llbk>ck. During this period, a :|.inch cok>r television set located in a darkened 
riH>m (see I igure l> ct>ntaining approximately forty chairs in ten n>ws of four chairs each 
was continuously availabk' to the token economy cellbk>ck population on the same basis 
and m acc*)rd with the same informal regulations as in the remainder of the institution. 
The regulations were: (1) the televiswn set was not to be on prior to 7 a.m. nor later 
than 10 i> M : (2» disagreements concejning which program was to be viewed were to 
be settled by the vote of the majority of the viewers, unless the dispute was between 
spt>rts and nonsports telecasts, in which case (3) spoils telecasts had prcwdcncc over all 
other programming, regardless of the proportion of inmates present expressing a desire 
to view the ntnisports programs. These informal regulations remained unchanged throughout 
the remainder of this experiment. During this baseline condition and in accord with the 
general anislraints discussed above, inmates of the token economy c^eilbtock had free access 
to the television room. 

Pay hO htiutsi Fhis and the following eiglit conditions were in force during the 
onirse of the token ea>nomy. This condition consisted of the pit>cedun;s that were in 
clYecl during the greatest portion of the token economy. The televisfon room was utilized 
as a reinforcing event area, and inmates were required to expend 60 points to gain access 
to It for one hour or part of an hour measured from the half hour to the half hour. 
During this a»ndition, the hour during which the tek-vision news program was aired was 
treated no differently than the hours other forms of programming were offered-i.e.. inmates 
wisljing ti» watch all or any part of the program expended 60 points to do so. 

/ >t <7 Under this a>ndition. inmates were allowed access to the television room during 
the hour ot the news program without being required to expend the usual 60 points. 
Approximately ten minutes before the news program was scheduled to begin, it was 
annoumed that the television room was open at no tt>st fo all who wished to enter. 
Inmates were then iibk* to enter the room at no cost until the end of the news hour, 
at which lime they were again required to expend points in order to gain access. This 
general procedure wa:> fc>lk)wed throughout the following seven tX)nditions. 
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l\arn mi htintsf. lach da> ol this ct)nditk>n ininatc<i who attended the entire t>ne-hour 
television news program e arned 60 points that were credited to their point balances. A 
jstaff member recorded the names of all inmates present when the news program began 
and then remained in the room to monitor attendance; during the ensuing hour. Inmutes 
were free to leave and reenter as they wished. In order to earn the points awarded for 
attendance at the news program, however, an inmate was required to (1) be present when 
the program began and (2) remain in the room for the entire hour that the national 
and local news programs were on the air. Those who entered the room after thv news 
pmgram began or who left for any period of time while the program was being ain;d 
were not awarded the attendance points. 

t-Mrn I JO Points f. The procedures followed during this condition were identical to 
those followed during the preceding condition. Kowever, the m^itude of token 
reinforcement for attendance at the television news program was double that of the previous 
ct>ndition. Only those inmates present during the entire program earned 120 points. 

l-Mtn 240 Points J. The procedures followed during this condition were identical to 
those ot the preceding two conditions. The point payoff for attending the news program 
was doubled again, with those present during the entire program earning 240 points. 

Earn 120 Points2. This condition was identical to the Earn t20 Pointsj condition. 

Earn f>0 /V^wAvj. This condition was identical to the Earn 60 Points j condition. 

h'rtT2. This condition was identical to the /•><•«'/ condition. 

Pay fiO Puints2. This condition was identical to the Pay ftO Points j condition. 

/{asclim'2. This condition followed the termination of the token economy. The 
procedures followed during it were identical to those of Baseline j. 



The percentages of inmates in the cellblock token economy who were present in 
the television viewing room at the time of the daily attendance diecks during the eleven 
experimental conditions are presented graphically in Figure 14. The Baseline j and 



Ba seline2 conditions, which represent the levels of performance prior to and following 
the token economy, are not continuous with the remaining nine conditions, which are 
continuous with one another and fall approximately within the middle third of the project. 
Those days are omitted on which the news program was either shortened, presented at 
a period other than its customary time, or preempted. 
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Fig. 14. Daily percentages of inmates attending tetevisiun news programs under all conditions 
of l-xperimeiit 2. 



Itasi'lim I. \yymn^ tlic (7 days ol" (his «>iidition. which prcLvdcii the intnHiuction 
«»r ihc li>kcn i'o»tu»my. a mean of 3.7V' of the inmates on the token economy ccllblock 
ar.Mis were present in the television room at the time of the attendance dieck. 

Nv M) /'oint.Kf. During the 25 days of this condition, which consisted of the routine 
tc»kon ect»n<»my procedure of expending 60 points to gain access to the television room 
at all times, no inmate was in attendance in the television room during any of the daily 
chc(.ks at the news hour. 
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/>tt'/. The mean percent of inmates attending the televts.un news ro-v to 
iluring the 18 days of this condition, during which there was no point cost charged for 
admission to the television room during the time the program was on the air. 

t:arn 60 Points I. During the 24 days of this condition, in which inmates could earn 
60 points for attending the entire television news program, the mean percent of inmates 
in attendance at the time of the daily check increased to 43.8%. 

Lam 120 Pointsi. The mean percent of inmates attending the program rose again 
to 65.2'! during the 18 days of this condition, wherein attendance earned each inmate 
120 points. 

Earn 240 Points. During the 34 days of this condition, in which the payoff for 
attendance was again doubled, the mean percx'nt of inmates attending the television news 
pro-am remained unchanged at (>l.2%. 

Earn 120 Points2, Tlie mean percent of inmates attending the program again remained 
unchanged at 61.79? during the 14 days of this condition, Vi.jrein attendance earned 120 
points-half the payoff of the previ'^us condition. 

Earn 60 Point During the 21 days of this condition, in which the amount inmates 
could earn for attending the entire televisiQn news program was again reduced by a half, 
to 60 points, the mean percent of inmates in attendance at the time of the daily check 
decreased to 28.3??. 

/•rf<">. The mean percent of inmates attending the news program fell to 10.1% during 
the 28 days of this condition, wherein attendance at the news program neither earned 
nor cost the inmates points. 

Pay 60 PointS2. During the 26 days of this condition, which invoked a return to 
the routine token economy procedure wherein inmates were required to expend 60 points 
to gain access to the television room at all times, the mean percent of inmates present 
in the television room at the time of the daily check at the news hour fell again, to 
.2%. 

Ba.H>iine2. A mean of 9.0% of the inmates on the token economy cellblock census 
were present in the television room at the time of the attendance check during the 14 
days of this condition, which followed the termination of the token economy. 

A Comparison of Long-Term Participants with Ncwcf>mcrs 

As was mentioned previously, the data presented in Figure 14 summarize the 
performance of all inmates on the token economy cellblock census throughout the course 
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ol this experiment. Midway through the sHuiy. 20 inmates, selected from the general 
institution population and in aceord with the proeedures detailed in the (kmeral Method 
section, were assigned tti the cellbK)ck. The addition of the new participants, which was 
done to ctMnpensate for a gradual reduction in the census due to such things as 
^assignments hy the institution administration, transfers by the Board of Corrcci ions. 
part>les. and releases following expiration of sentena's, offered an opportunity to compare 
the effects of the levels of token reinforcvmcnt explored in this experiment upon the 
performance of both those inmates who did and those who did not have a relatively 
long history of participating in a token economy. 

rhe integration of the new inmates into the token economy ceHbk>ck was 
accomplished over a two-day period. On the first day, the procedures of the token economy 
were explained and each inmate received instruction inr'how to perform each activity that 
earned token reinforcement. On the second day, the new inmates were issued checkbooks 
and began earning points for the performance of the to-be-reinforced activities. During 
these first two days, the newcomers were allowed free access to all reinforcing event areas, 
thereby enabling them to sample the bulk of the reinforcers available to the reskient* 
of the token ecom>my cellblock. On the third day. the new inmates became full participants 
in the token economy and, as .uich. they were required to expend points to gain aca*ss 
to the reinforcing event areas and. for the first time, were able to obtaui commodities 
from the token economy canteen. 

On day 114 of the present experiment, the newcomers began earning points for the 
perf(»rmance of to-be-reinforced activities, including attendance at the television news 
program. On that day. there were 18 long-term participants in the token economy 
(Croup A) and 20 newcomers (Ciroup B). The percentages of inmates in Groups A and 
B who were prcsent in the television room at the time of the news hour attendance check 
are plotted separately in Figure 15. The levels of performance of the two groups under 
the various conditions appear remarkably similar. This observation is borne out by a 
reexamination of the results of the experiment in terms of each group's performance levels. 
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Fig. 15. Daily percentages of two groups of inmates (those present at the initiation of Experiment 2 and new 
arrivals) attendmg television news proems under all conditions of Experiment 2. 
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t-am 24(f hunts. I he mean percentage of inmates in (Iroiip A attending the news 
tmigram umler this it)mfitit)n, which provided the highest evel of token reinforcement, 
was dO.fi'; tivcr the enlire ^4Hlay duration, (iroup B*s performance was aimosi identical 
to (atnip A's. even Ihtnigh (Inuip H lacked (;r»Hip A*s general knowkdge ol the token 
evt»m»niy and its experiences with the preceding conditk>ns of the experiment. During 
the 24 days in whwh they participated in this condition, a mean of 69.1% of the inmates 
in (Iroup B were present in the television room at the time of the daily attendance check. 

iMrn 120 h>int\2. The performance of both groups was unaffected by this Hrst Sm. 
reduction in the magnitude of token reinforcement. Durmg the 14 days of this condition, 
the mean percent of inmates in Group A attending the news pro-am was 61.8%, and 
the mean percent of inmates in Group B attending the program was 63.6%. 

Ilan; 60 hnnis2. The performance of both groups fell during the 21 days of this 
condition, in which the magnitude of token rcmforcement was again reduced by 50%. 
The mean percent of inmates in Group A attending the news program fell to 36.9'/., 
while the mean percent for Group B fell even further, to 19.1%. 

i''nc2. The mean percent of inmates attending the news program decreased to 12.6% 
for Group A and to 5.1% for Group B during these 28 days when attendance at the 
news program neither earned nor cost points. 

ray hO hnnts2. During the 26 days of this condition, in which inmates were once 
again retpiired to expend 60 points to gain access to the television room, attendance at 
the news program again decreased. A mean of .3% of Group A and 0.0%. of Group B 
were present in the television room at the time of the daily attendance checks. 

/{usrlinv2. This condition followed the terminatfon of the token economy. A mean 
of .^.57';; of (Iroup A and IO..V;^ of Group B were present in the television room at 
the time t)f the 5:45 I' M. check during the 14 days that attendance was recorded. 

IndivMual Performance Records 

I xamination of the group data suggests that increasing the magnitude of payoff for 
attending the telcvisk)n news progrpm increased the probability that inmates would engage 
in that activity. However, the group data does not provide sufficient information to 
ileterminc whether successive increases in the magnitude of payoff were paralleled by 
successive inereaa's in the probability that each inmate would attend the news program, 
or if. instead, the effects were similar to an all<or-none phenomenon, with some inmates 
beginning to regularly attend the program when 60 points were offered, others beginninji 
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to attend when 120 points were offered, etc. In order to answer tins question, individual 
cuRiutative reeords were construeted for the five ct>nditions in which points were awarded 
to inmates contingent upon their presence in the televiston room. 

Three cumulative records that are representative of the ^nera! effects of the various 
payoff contingencies upon attendance of the television news program are presented in 
Figure 16. Some inmates, represented by the cumulative record of W. H., began regular 
attendance when the 60-point payoff was first introduced and continued to attend the 
news program regularly throughout the following four conditions. Other inmates, 
exemplified by the cumulative record of M. M., were relatively unaffected by the 60-point 
payoff, but begar to attend the program on a regular basis under the higher payoff (120 
or 240 points) conditions. In the case of M. M., attendance was low during the 60 Points 
Contingent I condition, fairly high and regular throughout the 120 Points Contingent 
240 Points Contingent, and 120 Points Contingent 2 conditions, and then low again during 
the hO Points Contingent2 condition. Still other inmates, such as E. A., were relatively 
unaffected by the contingencies explored in this experiment. Even for these individuals, 
however, the changes in behavior which did occur, however slight, were most likely to 
occur when they would be predicted most probably to do so, namely, under the condition 
offering the maximum payoff for behavior change. 

The cumulative records indicate that increases in the magnitude of token 
reinforcement were more likely to produce allor-none increases in the performance of 
each inmate rather than to increase by smaller increments the probability that all inmates 
would attend the news program. The "thresholds" of the inmates appeared to differ, 
however, with some inmates responding at low payoff values, others at intermediate payoff 
values, and still others only at the highest payoff values, if at all. This differential sensitivity 
to the magnitude of reinforcement is to be expected. It most probably reflects differences 
in earning and expenditure patterns within the remainder of the token economy. 

As in Experiment 1, the similarities in the patterns of re^nding of even the three 
seemingly dissimilar examples cited in Figure 16 are more striking than are the differences. 
Harh shows the all-or-nonc effect of the contingencies upon the target behavior, the stable 
levels of responding obtained, and the maximum effect under the maximum payoff 
conditions. Moreover, Figure 16 shows a consistency of responding by the same inmate 
under the same conditions {i.e., M. M. under the 60 Points Contingent i and 60 Points 
Contingent2 conditions) despite changes engendered during the intervening conditions. 
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I jg. 16. Represscnfatiw individual cumulative records ol the attendance of three inmates at the 
television news programs under the five points-contingent conditions of Experiment 2. 
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Discussion 

riK* rcMilis (H this experiment support l-xperiment I's tentative conciusioii that (I) 
the rcfalionship l>etwcen the amount of token reinforcement awarded to each member 
of a group for the pertbrmance of a particular behavior and the resulting levels of 
pcrformantv of the group Itself is nonlinear and (2) that increasing the mugnitude of 
token rcinlbrccmcnf is effective only up to a specifiable amount. Moreover, it appears 
thai progressively larger amounts of token reinforcement have proportionately smaller 
effects upi>n group performance. In this instance, although the level of performance in 
the /umi h(f hmitsf a)ndition was 3.6 times higher than that in the f-'reej condition, 
the level of performance in the Horn 120 Points i condition was only 1.5 times higher 
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than under the preceding iMnt Mf Pointsf ctmdttion. Simiiarty. aithoiigh pertormance in 
the Lam Mf hnnts^ condition was 2.8 times higher than that in the t>ee2 condition, 
the performance under the Earn 120 PoiNtS2 condition was just 2*2 times higher than 
in the Earn f>(f Ptnntsj condition. And performance under the turn J40 FoiNis condition 
was no higher than either of the two Earn 120 Points co< editions. 

Lven though increases in the magnitude of token a*inforarmcnt beyond 1 20 points 
produced no additional improvements in pertormance* it should not be concluded that 
approximately 120 points is the optimum payoff for all activities that might be targeted 
for reinforcement within this token economy. Undoubtedly, other factors (such as the 
amount of time and effort required to complete the activity; the presence of competing 
activities; possibte reinforcement by peers or staff for noncompliance; and the nature of 
the acthrity itsetO influence the relationdiip between magnitude of token reinforcement 
and task performance* It is probable^ however^ that the general shape of the functional 
relationship relating performance level and payoff value is similar from target behavior 
to target behavior* 

Although the magnitude of token reinforcement was not increased beyond 240 points, 
it is possible that further increases, to SOO or 1,000 points, for example, might have 
produced further increases in performance* This possibility was not expk>red, however, 
because it wouki undoubtedly result in an overabundance of points, and this would, most 
probabV* disrupt the performance of other acth^ities considered necessary for the routine 
operation of the institution by the correctional center's administrative staff. 

Although the first solution commonly advance to sohre a performance problem within 
a token economy typkrally invohres an increase in the magnitude of token reinforcement, 
these findings indicate that such solutions will frequently prove inadequate* Ideally, each 
token economy will strive to optimize the magnitude of reinforcement contingent upon 
each target behavior* This, however, is no easy task, for this value is not only dependent 
upon the functk>nal rekitk>nship between the magnitude of token reinforcement and the 
performance that is explored in a study^ but it also involves a consideration of how increases 
or decreases in the amount of token reinforcement (X>ntingent upon one activity will 
influence the performance of other targeted activities. Consequently, the "fine tuning'* 
of the token economy requires constant attention to all performan^^ measures as token 
earning and exchange values are adjusted to identify their optimal value* Even when these 
optimal values are determined, it is possibte that supplementary procedures wUl be required* 
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li llnisc i-h;ti}!ctt witli Ihc rosp»»nsihilil^ of dirocttrtg the »>|U'rafii»n ot the token citiitomy 
iliviti addition.-! I iinpn>vcim'nts in pcrtiMmaiKV arc itiiiHtrtaitt. Oik* such |m»ccUuri' was 
c\ph»rctl in the toHtiwto}; cx{K'riincnt. 
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I Xl'l KIMI Nl t I tll I I I l (T Ol- A XK I NSl I'KOCMHtRI * 
IIW)N INMAII rARI K IPVTION IN A LHSIIRI IIMI I IUK ATION PKCKfRAM 



I he lt»w lovcl ol .uatleiinc achievement ol the inmates in the token eomomy eellhltH-k 
is characteristic <»r the j-eneral rM>pulatii)n ol" ciweciional institutions throughout this 
country. High ur low academic achievement and the {possession or lack of a higli school 
dipfeuna or its equivalent are not. of course, primary detenninants of success or failure 
following release, be this inticMoi by such general indicators as job satisfaction and social 
adjustment or specific indicators such as number of arrests or conviction for a new felony. 
They do. however, refiect the presence or absence of skills and abilities that can potentially 
ttmtrthute t»> the <»ffender's postrelease adjustment: and. by so doing, they have the 
IHiiontial «>f ctmtribufinp to a reduction in the likelihood that he will return to illegal 
aittvittes. I he released offender wht> can read only ptwrly, if at all, has fewer options 
available tc» him than the one whci not only reads well but with high comprehension. 
.Similarly, the released «iffender who can barely perform simple arithmetic, and then with 
many errors, has fewer options available to him than the one who has not only mastered 
arithmetic but can aKt> perform algebraic manipulations and solve word problems. 

Of ct>urse. whether the released offender exercises these potential postrelease options 
is greatly dependent upon the quantity and quality of assistance and supervision provided 
to him after his rolcasi'. Whether or not the offender will t>osscss the skills and abilities 
iK-cesNiiry to exercise these options is. for most, a function of the prison experience, because 
the ftirrcclional tnsiitutit>n is most probably the last opportunity most will have to acquire 
tla- skills and abilities that the public schc»ol system has failed to provide. Unfortunately, 
educaiiori progranis in i-orrectional institutions appear to be faring little better than those 
of the publie school system. Most offenders return to the streets with no better an academic 
educafior? or with no more marketable vc»cational skills than they had when they entered 
tite institution. 

i his is due. in part, to the lack of resources that hallmark corrections in this country. 
I here are too few teachers, too few textbooks, and too few classrooms in virtually all 
c«)rreetional institutions to provide the remedial education services required to remedy 
the deficiencies of the inmate population. In addition, the inmates of most correctional 
sysieins are re»|uireii to work in the mstitutwns as a means of supplementing the Lx>st 
of tticir keep, t he inmate is left little time for formalized education programs. Finally. 
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those who could pwf'it most in such programs oltcn lack the initiative to succeed in 
J remedial education program. They have a long history of failure in their educative 
endeavors: the goals toward which they must work are distant; and progress is often 
painfully slow. Accepting as a given that the acquisition of academic skills could only 
of benefit to the inmates of the token economy cellblock. a remedial education projirani 
that attacked the difficulties surrounding iitstitutionai education endeavors was offered 
to those who wished to participate in it. 



Programmed instructional materials were used to maximize the resources of the 
project. Study schedules for each inmate were provkied by the Individually Prescribed 
Instructional (IP!) System (McKee, 1971). The IP! System, which was developed to 
facilitate the operation of adult basic education programs, enables a paraprofessional 
learning manager to diagnose educational deficiencies, to prescribe programmed 
instructional materials to remediate those deficiencies, and to evaluate student progress 
throughout the course of the program. The first step in operating the tPI System is to 
administer the Tests of Adult Basic Educatk>n (TABE), a standardized achievement test, 
and the second step is to diagno^ the stu<1ent's academic deficiencies. When the TABH 
is scored, each incorrect or unanswered question is recorded on a special form called the 
"Modular Analysis of teaming Difficulties (MALD)." The completed MALD indicates each 
area of difficulty and specifies the order in which these difficulties should be remedied. 

The MALD also references pages in the IP/ PresetibiHg Catalog that list instructional 
modules to remedy each deficiency. An empirically-derived estimated time of completion 
(usually between 30 and 90 minutes) is also listed for each instructional module. Materials 
were selected for inclusion in the catalog after an analysis of a wkie variety of commercially 
available programmed instructional materials, and the catalog is revised as the older 
materials become outdated and/or more effective materials become available. 

To summarize, the IPI System emphasizes the remediatk>n of specific educatk>nat 
deficiencies. Rather than noting that a student Is "poor" in fractions and then 
recommending that he "study fractions," the system enables the instructor to identify 
those portions of the fractions curriculum that the student has failed to master and then 
allows the instructor to prescribe for the student just those portions (or modules of 
instruction) he needs to overcome his deficiency. The end product of the IPI System 



Individually Prescribed Programmed Instruction 
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IS ill! tiidiMiiiiiiliA>it siuil> schcifiilc r«»i each sludont thut lists, in (»rdor,iilhlic iiiNtriu iioiiai 
iwhIuIcs nvt'dfil to bring tlu* stjidcnt up to the I2th-grade level in all areas ct>vered by 
the l \H\ . 

The remedial education program was offered during the inmates leisure hours. For 
most, this was after 4:.^0 P.M. weekdays and all day Saturdays. Sundays, and holidays, 
hirtii-tpaiion in the education program was encouraged throi^h the medium of the token 
economy, l yptcally. inmates earned points equal to twice the empjically-derived estimated 
time f»»r m«Hlule completion following their scoring 85% or better on a module test. For 
exanjple. when an inmate passed the test for a module with an estimated study time 
»»f .^0 mmuics. 00 points were credited to his checking acc-ount; and, when the test for 
a <U)-miiuile nunlule was passed. 120 points were credited to his account. Although 
participation in the education program was considerably higher during the token economy 
than preu-ding it. it was sulficiently low to warrant the examination of alternative incentive 
pn»ciHUires. I'lie goal was to encourage inmates to devote approximately eight to ten hours 
|vr week to educational enrichment and to pass instructional modules totaling 
approximately 500 minutes of estimated study time, fn addition, the results of 
I \periment 2 and the need to maintain the performance of other activities on the token 
economy ccllbk>ck indicated that means other than the mere increase in the magnitude 
of point pa>t)lf for the t-ompletion of modules shouki be developed. This, then, was the 
ohiective of this experiment, which was conducted during the latter third of the project. 

Daily Routine 

When an inmate entered the educatton olficx*. he was provkled a time card, given 
the lUiHlule of instruction prestTibed on his study schedule, and directed to a study room, 
lie used a fune clock N>cated there to punch his entry time on his time card. When he 
wished fo take a sliort break, stop studying for the day. or take an examination, he punched 
out of ihe study room and returned the time card and the study materials to the education 
oflice I he procedure was repeated when he cither returned from the break or again 
apiH'ared fo participate in the education program. 

A \ta\i member mt»nitt>red the study rooms to provide assistance to inmates who 
were experiencing difficulty and to insure that the times at which inmates entered and 
lett the sUulv areas were syslcmalically recorded. When an inmate completed a module 
of instruction and was ready to take a test, he was provkled with the module test and 
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directed to the testing room. The test was scared immediately ii|H>n its completion, aiul 
the date and score were entered on his study schedule. The inmate was then either inlormeil 
that he passed the module and, during the token economy, awarded the appropriate number 
of points, or he wa^ informed that the test indicated he needed additional study ana 
was to return to the study room. The routine was then repeated. 

Response Definitions 

Three measures of inmate participation in the education program were selected for 
examination, ail of which were drawn from the daily time cards and study schedules 
described above. The first measure was the percentage of inmates on the token economy 
cellblock participating in the education program each day. The second measure was the 
average number of minutes all inmates of the token economy cellblock devoted to the 
education program each day. These two measures were based upon the data recorded 
on the time cards, with the latter measure including those inmates who spent no time 
in the education program. The third measure was the percent of inmates on the token 
economy cellblock earning 1,000 points (repre^nting 500 minutes of '.stimated study time) 
or more in the education program each week. These data were derived from the information 
recorded on the study schedule following each module test. This measure most closely 
reflected progress in the education program, because it is based on an achievement measure 
(mastery of the material in the instructional modules), while the former two reflect only 
physical presence in the education area. 

Experimental Conditions 

Baseline f. This period preceded the introduction of the token economy on the token 
economy cellblock. The remedial education program and the importance of the skills that 
could be acquired through participation were explained and discussed with all inmates, 
and inmates were repeatedly encouraged to participate in the program throughout this 
condition. Moreover, staff members provkled special counseling to all inmates who lacked 
high school diptomas but had tested grade levels that were relathfely high (typically at 
or above the ninth-grade level). During counseling, the staff emphasized to the inmates 
that intense preparation during the last months prk>r to their release could prepare them 
to pass the General Educational Devetopment (GED) Test and, thereby, earn the equivalent 
of a high school diploma. In general, every opportunity was taken to encourage all inmates 
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to partake of the educational curriculum offered rhetn. No other procedures were 
employed, however, to rm)tivate their performance during this period. 

i'okcnx/. The procedures followed during this condition were in effect throughout 
most of the token economy. As in the preceding period, inmates were encouraged to 
participate in the remedial education program. Unlike the Baxetincj condition, however, 
inmates earned points for passing instructional module tests equal to twice the estimated 
minutes for module completion. 

Amuntmv Luvnst: On a .Sunday evening inmates were informed that, starting a week 
fnmi thi- fi»llowing Monday, they would need an HMLC license if they wislied to exchange 
l-.MLC {>i»ints for the backup reinforcers available within the token economy cellblock. 
Ihose inmates wh«» did not possess this license wouki be barred from the a'inforcing 
event areas and prohibited from purchasing items from the token economy canteen. Time 
off the token economy cellbk>ck would continue as a backup reinforcer, however, but 
the cost per minute for time off the cellblock would be raised to two points per minute 
for th...se who had failed to earn the EMLC license. The cost increase was introduced 
to maintain the value of the points for those who chose not to participate in the education 
program, thereby insuring thai the performance of other activities that earned token 
rcinforcement on the token economy cellbkick would continue little affected by the new 
procedure. In addition, the retention of time off the token economy cellbk>ck insured 
that thoH* who did not participate in Jhe education program would not suffer undue 
hardship. By perftifnung the activities ihat are generally expected of inmates they wouW 
earn more than a sufficient number of points to spend their leisure-time hours in the 
aMuainder of the institution, thereby availing themselves of the full range of free-time 
activities available to the other inmates of the institution, if they so desired. 

Ihe I'MLC license was earned through participation in the remedial education 
program. Points continued to be earned by passing module tests, and the earned point 
value continued to be equal twice the number of minutes estimated for completing the 
nK»duk'. The first 1 .000 points earned in the remedial education program each week were 
credited to the purcha.se of the following week's license; and any points earned in excess 
of these 1.000 points could be expended within the token economy itself. The cost of 
purchasing the VMLC license was decreased by 100 points each day of the week-^.g.. 
*)00 points Monday. 800 points Tuesday, etc. A licen.se could be purchased at a 
progres.sively reduced cost throughout each week. Once a license was purchased, subsequent 
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point oarnifH'.N vvcre cn'ilit>.il toward titc pujchasc of the follow ir»f vwvk's lKvn«a' unfit 
the rcquirctl I .<MK» points were ;i(.vunuilated. Additional earnings in the education program 
ct>uld then be expended in the token ec<»nomy itself. 

Those inmates who purchased a license expended tfieir VMLC points In the same 
manner that they had prior to the introduction ot' the Hcense procedure, it was explained 
that, in most cases, licenses could be earned in less than ten hours of study, and the 
hours could be distributed u-er a week's time in any fashion rhe inmates wished. The 
importance of the skills taught within the remedial education program was again 
emphasL-.ed. It was made clear to the inmates that choosing not to participate in the 
education program under the new procedure deprived them of nothing to which the inmates ■ 
in the remainder of the institution bad access. By performing the routine tasks expected 
of everyone in the institution, they could continue to eiyoy the same privileges as their 
peers in the remainder of the institution. It was also pointed out that the benefits available 
to the residents of the token economy cellbtock were offered in exchange for certain 
activities on the part of the inmates. The activity that the project staff considered to 
be of primary importance was self-improvement through education. It was explained that 
this atone more than justified the new procedure. 

License in Effect. The license procedure announced in the preceding condition was 
put into effect. Those inmates who earned at least 1 ,000 points in the education program 
during the week the license was announced were issued the EMLC license on the first 
day of this period and again following each week 1 ,000 points were earned. Those who 
amassed ^;00 points by a Monday could purchase a license Tuesday; those who amassed 
800 points by Tuesday could purchase ;t license Wednesday, etc. 

Announce Temunation. On a Sunday evening the inmates were informed that they 
were beginning the last week during which they woukl be expected to accumulate pomts 
for the purchase of an EMLC license. They were also informed that the week following 
the coming week was the last week that the backup reinforcers of the token economy 
would be available only to those who earned a license. Following these two weeks, the 
licensing procedure was to be disc-ontinued and the conditions in eifect prior to the licensing 
procedure would again be in effect. 

Tokens2. The procedures followed during this condition were identical to those 
followed during the Tokens j condition. 

Baseline2. This condition followed the termination of the token economy. The 

conditions in effect during this period were identical to^lhose in effect during liaseHnei . 

'ft 
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Results 

riu' pcrccntajtfs of inmates participating in the remedial edtication program each day. 
the mean number of minutes all residents of the token economy ceilblock devoted to 
the program each day, and the percentages of inmates earning 1,000 points (equivalent 
t<» 500 minutes of estimated study time) or more points in the remedial education program 
each week ar.« presented in Figures 17, 18, and 19. respectively. The Basdinvi and 
lSasvlhtf2 conditions, which depict performance prfor to and following the token economy, 
arc disci>ntinuous with the remaining five conditions, which arc themselves continuous 
and tall apprt>ximately within the last third of the period the token economy was in 
operation. 

/lasrhfw I . Participation in the remedial education program was virtually nonexistent 
during this phase. During the 30 days preceding the introduction of the token economy, 
a mean of .2'1 of the inmates devoted any time at all to the program, and the entire 
resident population spent, on the average, only .2 minutes of study time in the program. 
Nti <»nc performed at a level sufficiently high to earn what would be equivalent to 1 ,000 
points, if the token ecxjnomy were in effect, during any of the five weeks preceding the 
token economy. 

/'okt nsf . Performance in the education program improved considerably when it earned 
t<»ken reinlbrcement. During the 32 days preceding the announcement of the licence 
procedure, the percentage of inmates participating increased to 17.5% each day, and the 
.inuHint «>r tinje ul! residents of the token econo»*»y ceilblock spent in the program rose 
lo ;»u average of M.O minutes per man per day. The percentage of men earning 1,000 
or more points in the program each week increased to an f. .rage of 18.8% during the 
nine weeks (ireceding the announcement of the license. 

.innoNncf Litt'ttw. The announcement of the license procedure appeared to have 
little effect upon inmate performance in the education program. During the week following 
the announcement. \7A7r of the inmates were involved in the program each day. and 
ait inmates averaged 37..^ minutes of study time per day in the program. Twenty-eight 
IHMivtit «»f the residents earned 1.000 points that week, thereby making them eligible 
l»»r lull participation in the token economy the whole of the following week. 

/.heme in EfU'it. Participation in the remedial education program increased 
considerably during the licensing procedure perk>d. During its 63-day duration, the 
percentage ol inmates involved in the program each day averaged 41.9'f, and all inmates 
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Fig. 17. Daily percentage of inmates participating in the education program under the seven condi- 
tions of P.xperiment 3. 
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Fig. 18. Average number of minutes per day all inmates spent studying academic material in the 
education program during the seven conditions oi* Experiment 3. 




OBSERVATION WEEKS 

Fig. 19. Weekly percentages of inmates earning one thousand or more points in the education 
program under the seven conditions of Experiment 3. Althou^ the token economy was not in opera- 
tion during the Baselinei and Baseline2 conditions, inmate point earnings were determined on the 
basis of how many points would have been earned if points were available during these conditions. 
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devoted an uveru{;c of 161.8 minutes per day to the program. During these nine weck.s. 
an average of $(%})•', ot' the inmates earned f.OOO or more {loints each week. 

AmitKtmc Ttnnhnttinn. IVrlbrmance in the education program dechned stmiewhat 
durmg the week I'oitow ing the announcetnent of the approaclting lennination «l the hcvnsL' 
procedure and the return to the previous conditions. An average of 32.0'^ of the inmates 
were involved in the education program each day of the week, and alt inmates averaged 
1 30.0 minutes study time per dny in the program. Sixty-four percent of the residents 
earned 1.000 or more points that final week. 

rttki ns2. Participation in the program declined markedly during the 31 days follow ing 
the termination of the license procedure. The average percentage of inmates participating 
in the program dropped to 8.5% each day, with all inmates averaging only 25.5 minutes 
per day of study lime. The percentage of inmates earning 1 ,000 points or more each 
week during the 10 weeks folbwing the end of the procedure dropped to 22.0Vf.. 

Itaselim'2. Performance in the remedial education program ceased completely following 
the termination of the token economy, liach of the three measures indicated zero 
participation. 

Discussion 

The results descrihed above indicate that the license procedure was an effective means 
of motivating increased participatk>n in the remedial educatk)n program. These data do 
not. however, fully reflect the high level of involvcm.ent that emerged. Although less than 
half the inmates participated in the program on a typical day during the period in which 
the licerse was in effect, considerably higher percentages were involved in the program 
throughout each week. Differing patterns of participation emerged. Some inmates were 
active in the program early in the week, others late in the week. Some would work in 
the program for virtually the whole of one weekend day; and others would vvork for 
short periods each day of the week. On the average, nearly 60% of the residents of the 
token economy cellblock amassed 1.000 or more points in the education program each 
week, thereby earning aca*ss to full participation in the token economy the whole of 
the t'oiktwing week. This, too, is a conservative estimate of total participatk>n. In additk>n 
to these, additional inmates earned between 900 and 1,000 points and participated in 
the full token economy during the last six days of the week. Still more earned between 
800 and '>00 points and gained access to the full token economy for the last five days 
of the week. etc. 
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This experiment alst> reveals the mt)derate elTcclivencss oi' the token reinforcement 
procedures employed in motivating performance in the remedial education program. It 
must be emphasized that the program was conducted <uring the inmate's leisure time. 
Most of the residents of the token econom> celibloc^. during the latter third of the 
project-the period under examination in this experiment-spent their working hours 
laboring on the institution farm-picking cotton, hoeing weeds, cutting ditch banks, and 
the tike. Others were on road gangs-cutting gras.s, striping highways, removing litter, etc. 
Still others worked in such places as the institution kitchen or laundry. Only a relatively 
anall number were involved in formalized vocational training programs offered by either 
the State of Alabama or the federal government through the U. S. Department of Labor's 
MDT Project. Within this context, the performance observed during the token 
reinforcement procedure in the absence of the licensing condition is encouraging, with 
ii;mates averaging approximately one^alf hour eadi day in the education program. 
Moreover, an average of approximately 20% of the inmates performed at levels sufficiently 
high to earn 1 ,000 or more points each week; and this represents passtt^ tests on material 
requiring, on the average, one hour or more of study each day of the week. 

It is surprising, however, that virtually none of the residents chose to participate 
in the remedial education program prior to and following the token economy. Despite 
the demands of their institutional work assignments, it is difficult to understand why 
none of the inmates came forward to take advantage of the education program offered 
to them during their leisure time, especially in light of the specKil effort the project staff 
made to encourage them to do so. One would think that some would tire of the dull 
routine of institutional life and devote some of their evening or w^kend hours to the 
education program, if for no other reason fhan to break the monotony, much less to 
better prepare themseh^es for the period following their *%lease. Unfortunately, this did 
not happen. Additional incentives were clearly required to motivate participation. 
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I Xri RIMI NT 4: A C'OMI»AKISON OI- IHKKI-: I'OKMATS 
I OK Till PRI SFNTATION OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 



it was demonstrated in Hxperimcnt 3 that token a'tnt'orcement was effective in 
mi)tivuting inmate performana' in a reme<iia! education program. In Kxperim ^it 4. the 
rtinfurcinii power of the tokens was utilized to evaluate alternative procedures for 
presenting educational material to residents of the token economy cellblock. The objective 
of the experiment was to determine which of three formats for the presentation oi" 
programmed instructional material wouki generate the highest levels of student performance 
thiring stuily and testing sessions. This experiment compared the traditional programmed 
tcxth(M)k format tt» • njcchanical presentation procedure (teaching machine) and to material 
pa-sentation by an individual tutor. The latter format was of particular interest because 
it cxpk>red the feasibility of employing educationally advanced inmates in the education 
of their fKvrs. If proven efficwnt this would verify inmate manpower as a valuable source 
for correctional educators. 

Skinner ( 1<>54) is credited with the development of the widely used linear programmed 
textbook in which a question frame, consisting of a question or an incomplete sentence, 
is printed separately from a frame which provides the answer. When studying a programmed 
textbiK>k, students usually work alone and at their own pace, making a written response 
lo the question frame and then checking this with the correct re^nsc in the answer 
frame. As was described in l-xperiment 3. the Indivklually Prescribed Instructional (IPI) 
Systi-m |.rcscribes units of linear programmed material to remediate specific math and 
fangu tge deficiencies. Performance tests, keyed to the programmed material, determine 
the studcnfs's mastery of a unit of information. The IPI System emphasizes individualized, 
sell-paccd instruction, which, when coupied with contingency management procedures, has 
lH.«en demonstrated to generate h ;h levels of student performance (Clements & McKee, 
l*)6R). 

The teaching machine, an alternative format for presenting programmed instructional 
material, is also a Skinner development. A principal advantage of the teaching machine 
is that it enforces the requirement that a student respond to a question frame before 
going on to the answer frame, thus eliminating the possibility of "cheating" by reading 
the answer frame belbre ct)nstructing and writing an answer. By so doing, it insures that 
the student will receive immediate feedback on his actual progress and allows the learning 
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manager to record the accuracy of the student's performance. It Iwv been suggested that 
teaching machines may hold the interest of the student longer and provide a greater 
incentive for accuracy than the programmed textbook. 

The third material presentation format is an extension of the concept of the teaching 
machine. Here individual tutors present the programmed material and explain trouble- 
some points to the students. This technique appears to have all the advantages of the 
teaching machine, while at the same time providing a high level of individual attention. 
Some investigation of the use of tutors in programmed courses in higher education 
dealing with relatively complex concepts has been conducted (Keller, *969; Johnston & 
Penny packer. 1971). It is possible that tutoring by educationally advanced inmates 
might hold the interest of the inmate students even longer than the teaching machine 
and also stimulate improved performance. 

Participants 

Nine students of the token economy cellblock served as students in the experiment, 
and eight of their peers served as tutors. Students were volunteers who had progressed 
sufficiently far in their IPI prescriptions to make them eligible for the programmed course. 
Tutors were selected from resident volunteers who had previously compteted the 
programmed course. 

Response Definitions 

The indicators ol .he effectiveness of the three presentation formats were three 
performance measures taken (I) during the study session for each chapter. (2) during a 
performance test scheduled 24 hours after the chapter was studied, and (3) in a performance 
test scheduled 7 days after the chapter was studied. The time required to take each of 
the two performance tests was recorded. Using the study session and performance test 
times, measures of rate of study (number of question frames completed divided by study 
time) and rate of correct responding on performance tests (number of correct test items 
divided by testing time) were computed. 

t 

Experimental Conditions 

The same academic material was used in all three presentation formats. Ait students 
studied the commonly used programmed Englisli course, English 2600. The linearly 
programmed textbook material was adapted for use in the teaching machine and tutoring 
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tormats. lUc ttnirse L-«)nsists oi 6*' chupters of appmximatcly tHjua! length (about 38 
(Ui(-*stk)n frames per chapter). The students studied the first 60 of these chapters, with 
each student using each of the three formats for 20 chapters. The sequences in which 
the students experiencvd the three presentation formats were counterbalanced to control 
for the possibility of order effects. Both students and tutors received token economy 
points for their participation in the experiment. One chapter was studied each nfeht until 
ail sixty chapters had been completed. In this experiment, the student and the tutor 
aceived 120 points each for the completion of a chapter, independent of study time 
t>r test performance. 

Tcxfhutfk. In the traditional textbook mode, students were issued a textbook and 
inslructed !» study the material, responding to each question frame (either overtly or 
crtvertly) before burning to the answer frame. As in the classroom use of programmed 
materials, there was no way to ascertain whether or not this was done. Students were 
instructed to go to the tutors or to the project staff members for assistance if they could 
not understand a section. 

Teaching machine, in the teaching machine format, the question and answer frames 
were cut from the textbook and taped into continuous rolls, one roll for each chapter. 
A machine was constructed that permitted the student to see one question frame at a 
time and to write his a'sponse. After the student wrote his respond, he advanced the 
roll to see the answer frame and to compare his response to the correct answer. Because 
(he inuchine would not reverse, ho could not change his answer. Students were required 
to respond to each frame, and their responses were checked subsequent to each study 
seH.sion to record erro s and to make certain they were consistently responding. 

tndix idmil ttttttr. l or the tutoring mode, the textbook frames were cut apart und 
pasted on 3" x 5" index ciirds, with the question frame on the front of the card and 
the answer frame on the back. This allowed the tutor to present the question frame to 
the student, ask for a verbal response, and then show him the answer frame. Tutors were 
directed to explain incorrectly answered frames to the student in as much detail as they 
deemed necvssary to ensure the student understood both why his response was incorrect 
and what the correct answer was. 

Results 

Data are presented for seven students who completed the course. The collection of 
data was supervised by project staff members who frequently substituted for the tutors 
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in order to verity the recunled pert'onnance of the students. A summary of the study 
and testing performance measures is presented in Table 7. As indicated in Table 8. the 
analysis of variance reveals that there was a significant difference in the rate of studying 
programmed material among the three presentatton formats. The Duncan Multiple Range 
Test (Winev. 1962) indicates that the individual tutoring procedure produced higher study 
rates than either the programmed textbook ( p < .05) or teaching machine procedures 
ip < .05), which did not differ from each other (p > .05). 



TABLE 7 

PirtorniinM Mwiuri In TIkm Pragrtmnwd tmoruetiofl IVmntit toB PormMt 







P^o^'^entmed 


TMching 


indivtdiial 






Taxtbook 


Machina 


Tutoring 






2&2 


2.33 




Percent corree? 


24-l)our retention 


89 


89 


89 


Per cam correct 


- 7<fey retention 


86 


88 


85 


Rete correct - 


24*1101^ retention 


2A1 


2S0 


3.12 


Rate correct - 


7<<ley retention 


2.65 


2.92 


3.10 



TABLE 8 

Anelyile of VMenoe for Rete of ^utfylng Progremmeci 
Matniel AfifOtt Ttiree Pfiientetlon Pofnwie 



Sourcs 


SS 


df 




F 


Total 


9.50 


20 






Subtscti 


S.1S 


6 






Pr«*entatron fornwtt 


1.90 


2 


&s 


5.28* 


Error 


2.45 


12 


.18 





'P < .os 
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Analysis of variance of the performance test data failed to reveal any significant 
differences among the material presentation prooeditres on either test score (Table 9) or 
rate of correct responding on performance tests (Table 10). Students scored significantly 
higher on the 24-hour retention tests than on the 7-day retention tests. There were no 
significant differences among the rates of correct re^nding under the three presentation 
formats, although that under the individual tutoring condition was somewhat higher thap 
that for the two other presentation formats. 
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TABLE 9 

AtMlytit Qf V»ritno» for Scor* on PsrformuHDB Tma 
Aeroft riiratt Pmtfttfttion ForiMtt md Two fIfftMtioii Intimti 



Source 


SS 


df 




F 


Tntat 


3^28.0 


41 






Sut^ects 


3.116.9 


6 






Piresmtatiun form^t^ 


SB 


2 


2.9 


.20 




89.8 


1 


89B 




Pte$ef>t«itinn lorm^its X retention intervals 


9.3 


2 


4.7 


1.09 


(rriir presentatton tOfmat$ 


174.3 


12 


14.S 




LtrcH retention inteivalii 


80.0 


6 


13.3 




frtfir presentation fnrincits K retention intervals 


51.9 


12 


4.3 





•p - Oft 



Table io 

Analym of Virtenco for Ram off Correct RtipomHng on PMormmet Tests 
Across Threo ToMhing Proeeclira and Two Rottntloii Timts 



Sourcs 


SS 


df 


im 


F 


Total 


t0.l2S 


41 






Subiects 


3Bt5 


6 






Presontation formats 


1.041 


2 


521 


1.94 


Retimtion inimwaU 


.003 


1 


.003 


.01 


PfesBfttatton ("rmats X retention intervals 


.133 


2 


.067 


.47 


Error presentation tormats 


3.22S 


12 


.269 




Error retsntion intervals 


.208 


6 


.0® 




Error presentation (ormats X rstentiofl intervals 


1.7Q0 


12 


.142 





•p < OS 



The three inutcriais prcstnitatton formats were also compared on the basis of the 
number of students who had higher rates of correct responding on the m^ority of module 
tests. This i.x»mpurison indicated that a majority of the students had their highest rates 
of c»»rrect responding with the tutoring format. This rate superiority held for both short- 
and long-term retention tests, with the binomial test revealing statistically significant test 
rate differences between the tutoring format and the programmed textbook (p < .05) 
and teaching machine (/; < .05) formats. The difference between the latter two formats 
failed to reach significance (/; > .05). 

Discussion 

In this experiment, token reinforcement was used to reward participation in an 
cxperinienf designed to evaluate three methods of presenting programmed instructional 
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material. When students studied material with individual tutors they completed their study 
of a unit of materia! more quickly than they did when studying with the other two formats. 
A possible explanation for this difference is that it is an artifact of the procedure employed. 
The only activity required of the student in the individual tutor presentation format was 
to emit a verbal response to the question frame. In apparent support of this explanation, 
the format which required the most acthrity on the part of the student-the teaching 
machine format-tended to have the lowest study rates. Students tended to have higiicr 
rates of correct responding on more modules after individual tutoring than after the other 
presentation formats, but no difference was found in testing performance among the three 
presentation formats in terms of percent correct and rate of correct responding on either 
the 24-hour or 7-day retention tests. 

In summary, the study failed to confirm the presence of a consistent superiority 
of either the teaching machine or the indhridual tutoring formats over the traditional 
programmed textbook routine. Other differences, however, should be consklered in terms 
of their practical utility. One difference between the presentation formats not discussed 
previously is the obvious disparity in program cost. The cost of using individual tutoring 
or the teaching machine woukl be far greater than that of using the traditional programmed 
textbook. It is therefore meaningful from a cost-effectiveness point of view that 
performance using the programmed textbook ak>ne is comparable to performance in the 
other two presentation formats. 

A possible explanation for the lack of any clear differences involves the nature of 
the to-be-mastered subject matter. The material taught was basic grammar and punctuation, 
and, as such, it presented concepts that were relatively simple. Inmate tutors may be 
more effective when working with subject matter that is more subtle and difficult to 
conceptualize. It does appear, however, that the programmed textbook is an e(X>nomica( 
and efficient format for the presentation of material typically offered in adult remedial 
education classes such as the one operated in this project. 
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i XPt RIMi NT 5: DKCREASING UNDESIRABLE BEHAVIOR 
THROUGH THE REINFORCEMENT OF AN INCOMPATIBLE OPPOSITE 



Expcrtment ^ explored an alternative to increased token reinforcement as a means 
of fostering a desired activity. This experiment explored an alternative to an increased 
response cost <fine) as a means of reducing an undesircd activity-that of departing the 
tt»kcn Cixinomy cellbbck without recording the departure time on the lime card provided. 
A time ck)ck and tin>e card rack were k>cated adjacent to the entrance/exit ol the token 
ectinomy cellbk)ck. l-ach morning a time card for each inmate was placed in the card 
rack, and inmates were expected to record the times at which they left and returned 
to tlw token econ<»my celihkick througliout the day. At the end of each day, the number 
ot niituitcs each inmate had spent off the celtblodc during the hours of operation of 
the token economy were computed and charged to his checking account. 

A staff nicmbcr matle aperkulic rounds of the celibtock. recorded the names of the 
inmates present, and diecked them against the time cards, if an inmate was identified 
as having departed the token economy cellbtock without recording his departure time, 
the staff member entered the last time the inmate could be identified as being present 
on the tcjken economy cellbbck on the card in the space in which the departure time 
siKHikl have been rect)rded. This time was either the time of the preceding attendance 
clieck or the last time at which the inmate had recorded his return to the ceilblodc, 
whichever was the m(»st ivcent. The interval between then and the time of his return 
was inchided in the total time charged to him for being away from the cellblock. This 
procedure invariably resulted in the expenditure of more points for each detected vk>lation 
than if the establislied procedure had been folk>wed. 

i'he lime clock violations described above appeared, in general, to be acts of 
ittmmission rather than acts of omission. When confronted, the vbtator typically offered 
no txcusi" and. when pressed, explained that the staff failed to detect the majority of 
his violations and that, in the tong run, the violators were coming out ahead of those 
who ioHowcd the prescribed procedure. That is, by slipping off the token economy 
ceilbk>ck for sliort periods of lime without punching out. they were saving more points 
than were Ix'ing charged to their accounts when their violations were detected. Indeed, 
the entire matter took on the characteristics of a game between inmates and staff, with 
the inmates attempting to judge whethet or not an attendance check was imminent and 
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the sCatt jitvMnpttng to mcrcuM: thetr unprediviahtlt(> ui i^rdcr U> detect as tnan> vioialiuns 
as possible. 

A number of procedures were considered to reduce the number of^ time clock 
violations. The simplest was to increase the frequency of attendance checks, thereby 
detecting a greater portion of the violations and, hopefully, making repeated violations 
more costly than following the established procedures. This procedure was not feasible, 
however* for the staff had additional duties that would suffer if it was followed. A second 
possibility was to leave the frequency of attendance chedcs unchanged but to increase 
the costs of detected violations. This alternative was not adopted either, primarily due 
to the staffs general preference for a positive reinforcement strategy rather than a 
punttivety oriented re^nse cost procedure. Rather than examining the effect of increasing 
the response cost for violations of the time clock rule« it was decided to assess the feasibility 
of reducing the number of viohtions through the reinforcement of behavior that was 
incompatible with the x>mm!Ssion of violations, and to employ in this the same reinforcer 
that was assumed to be maintaining the rule viokition& 

Rei^nse Definition 

The dennitk}n of the time clock vk>lation was unchanged: Any inmate who was 
identified during an attendance check as having left the token economy cellblodc without 
punching the departure time on his time card during the hours the token economy was 
in operation was charged with a violation. An inmate could accumulate any number of 
violations each day. The total number of violations detected was determined for each 
day. This value was then converted to a rate measure by divkling it by the number of 
inmates on the token economy cellbk>ck census that day and then dividing the resultant 
value by the number of hours the token economy was in effect that day. This 
transformation compensated for tluctuations in daily census and allowed comparisons 
between weekdays, during which the token economy was in operation for seven hours, 
and weekends and holidays, during which the token economy was in operation sixteen 
hours each day. 

Prior to this experiTient, the tnstructk>ns to staff concerning the performance of 
attendance checks stated only that they were to perform an unannounced check on the 
average of every 30 to 45 minutes. In order to both insure that checks were made and 
to inaease their unpredictability, the attendance checic procedure was formalized in this 
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experiment. An interval timer was made available and each of the seven lO-niinute 
lncrenK*nt values between 0 and 60 minutes, inclusive, was recorded on a separate card. 
At the start of each jiiift, the staff member a*sponstb(e for the token economy ccllblock 
was tit perform an attendance check. reci>rd the violations detected, sluiffle the seven 
c-irds, select one. and net the interval timer to the value prescribed by the selected card. 
The timing-out of the timer signified another check was due, and the procedure was 
a-pcated. If the card bearing the zero value was selected, a check was performed 
immediately. This procedure insured that attendance checks were virtually unpredictabte 
by the inmates, were systematically conuucted by all staff members, and performed, on 
the avenijft.*. every 30 minutes throughout each shift. 

Experimental Conditions 

/tascHncf. The formalized data collection procedures described above were 
implemented on the first day of this condition and continued through the entire second 
phase and first half of the third phase of the experiment. The steps followed when an 
inmate was detected in violation of the policy concerning leaving the token economy 
ceiibk>ck were unchanged. As was described above, when an inmate was identified as having 
left tlie cclibbck without recording the departure time on the time card provided for 
this purpose', the stalf member detecting the time clodc violation entered the latest time 
the inmate couM be identified as having been present on the unit. The inmate was then 
charged, at the standard rate of one point per minute, for tlw time between then and 
the time at which he returned. At the end of each day, the total number of points each 
inmate expended to gain access to the remainder of the institution was deducted from 
his checking account balance. 

Otm t tioH. I'lic same nwthod of dealing with detected violations and the satne data 
cf>liection proa*dures were u.sed in this period as were used in the preceding condition. 
Ilt»wever, a procedure that provided reinforcement to those who regularly lect^rded their 
departtire times was introduced. Reinforcement consisted of time off the token cononiy 
a'liblock at no charge, the same activity that was assumed to be maintaining rule vk>tatk>ns. 
Beginning on each Sunday and continuing through the following Saturday, inmates earned 
one-half hour of free time off the cellbtodc eadi day that they recorded all their departure 
times, i'hese huif hours were accumulated and could be used as the inmates wished on 
the foibwing Sunday. The attendance checks determined who did and did not earn the 
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hait' hour of free time each day. Those who went the entire day without accruii u a time 
clock violation were considered to have recorded all their dei^arturc times that ^^i" . Those 
who were identifed as having left the cellblock one or more times on a partic ular day 
failed to earn that day's free half-hour. A record was posted on the cellbloc! bulletin 
board, and a cumulative total of the free time earned was maintained throti^tout the 
week for each inmate. 

Baseline2^ The procedures followed during the tkst 14 days of this condit'on were 
identical to those folk>wed during the Baseline j condition. Beginning on the 15th day, 
the formalized recording procedure utilizing the interval timer and randomly selected 
intervals between attendance checks was discontinued. The project staff was instructed 
to return to the original procedure and again perform attendan(% diecks on the average 
of every 30 to 45 minutes, as they saw fit. Plrobes were conducted on days 21, 26, and 
34 of this condition, during which the formalized data oollectk>n pn^cedure of the 
correction conditton was agafai emptoyed in order to obtain an estimate of the tonger-term 
effect of the correction (»ocedure. 

Remits 

The daily time dock vk>lation rates under the conditions of this experiment are 
presented in Figure 20. As was indicated above, the rate measure was computed each 
day by dividing the total number of detected violatk>ns by the number of inmates on 
that day's token economy cellbtock census and then dividing the resultant value by the 
number of hours the token economy was in operation. Again, this was done to control 
for variations in the size of the census and the amount of time during which attendance 
chedcs were being performed. If, for example, there were a total of 10 violations on 
a particular day, there were 20 inmates on the cellblock census, and attendance had been 
checked regularly over a 7-4iour period, the vk>latton rate would be .071. 
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SUCCESSIVE DAYS 

i-ig. 20. Daily time clock rule vkilation rates under the 
three ctrnditions t>f t-:xperinient 4. 



nasi tim-f. The mean vfolation rate during the 14 days of this condition, in which 
the rormali/ed attendance check procedure was instituted, was .025. However, inspection 
of l-igure :o reveals th»t the first day the formalized attendance check procedure was 
in effect the violation rate was markedly hfeher than during the foHowittg 13 days* When 
this aberrant data point is dropped, the mean violation rate for the remainder of the 
period decreases to .018. 

Comtiitm. During the 21 days of this condition, in which reinforcement was 
contingent upon hehavior incompatible with time ctock violations, the average violation 
nite fell to .fK)7, less than half that of the preceding phase. In addition, the highest rates 
*»f violation occuired during the first week of this condition. Only twice during the last 
two weeks of this condition were the highest violation rates equ. I to or greater than 
the lowest violation rates of the Bascthu-f period. 

/{{isclhn j. Initially, the return to the procedures in effect prior to the correction 
phase had virtually no effect upon the violations committed by the resklenis of the 
cvilblock. I he mean violatk>n rate 'luring the first two weeks of this condition was .006. 
Il»>wever. the mean vit)lation rate during the three probes was .017, more than twice that 
recorded during the first two weeks of the present condition and approximately the same 
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as that of Uu* Itasvihwj condition, suggesting a tendency for the violation rate to approach 
that of the period preceding the correction phase. 

The results of this experiment reveal the effectiveness of a procedure utilizing the 
principle of the reinforcement of incompatible opposttes in reducing the rate of occurrencv 
of an undesirable behavior on the token economy celibiock. The rule violation nite under 
the condition in which compliance was reinforced was approximately one-third thai 
observed prior to its implementation. Although there was no increase during the two weeks 
following its termination, the effects of the reinfortvment procedure do not appear to 
have been irreversible. The violation rate during three unannounced probes following this 
two-week period was comparable to that recoraed prior to the implementation of the 
correction procedure. Thougli no firm conclusions can be derived from so few data, the 
data do suggest that an increase in violation rate took place following the termination 
of the formalized attendance procedure. 

The formalized attendance procedure itself appears to have some effect upon the 
time clock violation rate. The extremely h^ vk>lation rate recorded during the first day 
of the Baseline I condition (the first day the formalized attendance procedure was used), 
in comparison to the remaining 13 days of the phase, suggests a reduction in the vk>lations 
committed by the reskients of the token economy celibiock under the conditions of the 
procedure alone. It is likely that the attendance checks by the staff were inconsistent 
prior to the institution of the formalized attendance check proi^ure, and the reduction 
in violation rate suggested during the Baseline i condition may be attributed to this and 
to the effect of the response cost pro(%dure upon those detected in violation of the time 
ck>ck rule. 

The termination of the formalized attendance procedure midway through the 
Baseline2 appears to have been folk>wed by a rise in vk>lation rate. This suggests that 
the formalized attendance check procedure, in cotUunctk>n with the response cost 
procedure to which violators were subject, was sufficient to maintain the tow vk>lation 
rate produced by the correction procedure-i.e., the reinforcement of rute compliance. 
However, the termination of tiie formalized attendance check procedure most likely 
resulted in a deterioration of the staff's attendance-checking performance which, in turn, 
weakened the effect of the response cost procedures applied to detected vtolations and 
resulted in an increase in the commission of vk>tatk>ns. 
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VAKI\I'K>NS IN rOKI-N fiXPLNDITUKI' l*K(K'l:tlUK|{S 
ANI> I HKIR PROBABLI-: EFFECT UPON EXPENDITURE PATTERNS 



l"hc emphasis of the experiments nrported on to this point has been an examination 
ol* the manner in which various arrangements between selected activities and the awarding 
of HMLC* pt>ints have influenced the probability of occurrence of those activities. Although 
the arrangement between the expenditure of tokens and access to backup reinforcers is 
as important as the arrangement between target behaviors and the awarding of tokens in 
intluenctng the performance of the to4ie-reinforced actwities, time limitations prohibited 
an experimental analysis of alternattvf.'* to the arrangements emptoycd throughout the 
ituifM' of ihe present project. Two ci i ^ges in the point expenditure procedures were 
instituted, however, and these, as well the patterns of point expenditure throughout 
the course of the token economy, are a*ported upon here. 

Re^nse Definitions 

As has been described previousiy, during the period the token economy was in 
operation, inmates expended KMLC points in three ways: (I) to gain access to the 
a-inforcing event areas of the cellbk>ck (the television room, poolroom, and the k>unge); 
(2) to teave the cellbk>ck, thereby gaining access to the remainder of the in$titutk>n and 
the many individuals and activities available there; and (3) to purchase commodities, such 
as cigarettes. st»ft drinks, and snacks, from the token economy canteen. At the end of 
each day. the total number of points expended by each inmate was computed from the 
checks ihey had written to gain access to the reinforcing event areas and to obtain 
uMnmodities from the token economy canteen, in additk>n, the time cards were coltected 
at the end c»f each day. the total amount of time spent by each inmate in the institution 
during the hours t>f the token economy was determined, and these times were charged 
to their accounts at the rate of one point per minute. 

Changes in Expenditure Pirocedures 

( unnrn npt tts. Because of difficulties in acquiring commodities, the token economy 
canleeti was not open during the first two weeks the token economy was in operation. 
On the day preceding the introduction of the token ec*onomy. all inmates were informed 
tha» the canteen was not yet stocked with the commodities it would routinely offer but 
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that it would open in two weeks. A mcmonittdum to this effect was also posted on the 
token economy celtbbck huHetin board. The canteen opened on day IS of the token 
economy. 

Limited carryftver begins. No limits were placed on either the number ',f point.s 
that inmates could expend or the backup reinforcers which couki be purchased, however, 
the average point balance quickly rose to an amount approximating a week's basic earning, 
with a quoner of the inmates maintaining balances in excess of a month's basic earnings. 
Although the performance of those with the amassed poLits was routinely at a h^ level, 
the limited carryover procedure was introduced to circum\ent the possibUity that inmates 
wouki accumulate a sufficient large number of points to reduce the conditk>ned 
reinforcing properties of each day's potential earnings and, thereby, precipitate a 
deterioration in performance. 

On Monday, day 87 of the project, all inmates were informed that on the following 
Sunday, the number of points that each could carry forward from eadi Sunday to Monday 
wouki be limited to 600. Any unexpended points in excess of 600 woukI be dropped 
from the point record and the posted balance appearing on the Monday morning record 
wouki be 600. The special savings accounts in which inmates could accumulate points 
for the purchase of items from Sears' and Penney's catak>gs were excepted from the lunited 
carry-over procedure. Inmates could continue to transfer points from their dtecking to 
savings accounts, and these points would not be included in the 600 point limited 
carry-over. The opportunity to deposit points in the savings accounts conthiued to be 
restricted to Sunday evenings, and withdrawals from the ^ctal diedcing accounts 
continued to be prohibited. A memo detailing these procedures was posted on the token 
economy cellbbck bulletin board. All inmates had the follcwing week to prepare for the 
limited carryover, and the new |»ocedure was first practiced the following Sunday, day 
03 of the token economy. 

Results 

The mean number of points brought forward (the point balance) in the inmates' 
checking accountst each Monday and the mean number of points deposited in the special 
savings accounts each Sunday that the token economy was in opeiatk>n were determined 
by averaging all inmates' recorded savings deposits and account balances on those days. 
These mean values are presented in Figures 21 and 22, respecthrely. As can be seen in 
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t igiitv ^t, Itic imait {HMttl habincc ol* tlte inmates* checking acttuints n>sc during the 
two weeks prececimg the opening «>r the token economy canteen, and was hi^iest the 
Monday morning the canteen opened. {As will be recalled, each day's posted point balance 
!iummari/cd the earnings and expenditures of the pteivdhig day.) 
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Fig* 21. Mean token economy point balances on all Mondays during the token economy. 
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I ig. 22. Mean number of points dept>stted in special savings acct>unts on all Sundays during the 
ttiken economy. 




Tho moan |v»int balance decreased approximately 30'/? the Monday lollowini! the 
opening of the canteen, but this was fottowed by a gradual increase until the mean balance 
carried forward from Sundays to the following Mondays stabilized at appfx>ximately 2,400 
points. Following the introduction of the limited carry-over procedure, the balance brought 
forward each Monday fell to approximately 300 pomts, or one^alf the maximum 
permitted. As Fi^ 22 indicates, no points were transferred from the inmates' checking 
accounts to the sp^c a! savings accounts prior to the introduction of the limited carry<over 
procedure. An average of slightly more than U400 points were deposited in special savings 
accounts the Sunday preceding the implementation of the procedure, and this was followed 
by a rather irregular pattern aS deposits for most ctf the remainder of the period the 
token economy was In effect. 

In addition to the data discussed above, the mean number of points expended by 
each inmate each day the token economy was in operation as welt as the mean number 
of points expended to gain access to the various reinforcing event areas, to leave the 
token economy cellbtock and enter the remainder of the institution, and to purchase 
commodities from the token economy canteen were computed by combining and averaging 
the expenditures as reported on the daily Point Record. These mean values are presented 
in Figures 23, 24, 2S. and 26, respectively, for the 338 days the token economy was 
m effect. As Figure 23 indicates, the inmates limited their expenditures during the 14 
days preceding the opening of the token economy canteen and then expended the bulk 
of their accumulated points on the ISth day, the first day the canteen was open. 

Figures 24 and 25, depicting expenditures to gain access to the reinforcmg event 
area.s and to the remainder of the institutk>n, respectively, indicate that the number of 
points s^^nt in these areas was unaffected by the opening of the token economy canteen. 
As wouki be expected, however, the shorter periods of operatk>n of the token economy 
during weekdays in comparison to weekends and holidays are reflected in the inmates' point 
expenditures, with the mean number of points spent in these areas on weekdays 
approximately half that ^nt on weekends and holidays. 

Figure 26, which represents expenditures to purchase commodities from the token 
economy canteen (exchtding items purchased from the Sears' and Penney's catafc>gs through 
the special checking accounts), reveals a large expenditure the first day the canteen was 
open, followed by consistently high average expenditures throughout the remainder of 
the token economy. Expenditures in the canteen were markedly higher than expenditures 
to gain access to the reinforcing event areas or to the remainder of the institution. 
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There was virtuaity no dift'ca^nce in the number of points expended to gain access 
to either the n^inforcing event areas or the remainder of the institution on weekdays, 
prior to the introduction of the limit^t carry-over procedure* with slightly more points 
spent to g:iin access to the remainder of the institution on weekends and holidays than 
to gain acci-ss to tite reinforcing event areas. The introduction of the limited carry-over 
procedurv had no effect upon either the number of points expended or tlw pattern of 
point expendituivs to gain access to the reinforcing event areas of the token economy 
a'itbiock. 

The introduction of the procedure dW. however, appear to influence expenditures 
lt» gain access to the remainder of the institution and to obtain commoditk's from the 
token economy canteen. For the former, the introduction of the iimitc^d carry-over was 
followed by an exaggeration of the pattern of expenditures that had emetged during the 
first quarter of the token economy. Relatively few points were spent to gain access to 
the remainder of the institution on weekdays, but the number expended on weekends 
(the two days immediately preceding the dropping of the excess points) dkl increase 
sctinewhat. I-*or the latter, the limited carry-over proceaure resulted in an initial reduction 
in the number of points expended in the canteen on Mondays (the day folk>wing the 
dropping of the excess points), but the number of points spent there during the remainder 
<iJ the week was relatively unchanged. Later, however, the number of points expended 
in the t<»kcn economy canteen began to fluctuate, incteasing for a period of time and 
then returning to the level seen just after the introduction of the limitc^d carry-over 
procedure. 

I'he average cost of operating the canteen was 61 cents per inmate per day. This 
value was computed by totaling the census of the token economy cellblock for all days 
the canteen was in operation and dividing the resultant number into the total cost to 
purchase b<»ih the commodities stocked in the canteen and the items purchased through 
the special savings accounts. 

Discussion 

The patterns of expenditures seen prior to and foltowing the opening of the token 
ectmomy canteen index the reinforcing properties of the commodities offered mmates 
ihfcnigh it. Not only did the inmates of the token economy cellbk>ck restrict their 
expenditures in other areas of the token economy for the two weeks preceding the canteen 
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opening, they continued to do so throughout the jperkHl the titken ecomtniy was in 
operation. Moreover, the token economy canteen was in competition with the institution 
store, which was operated by the Board of Corrections and sold (lor '*Feai" currency) 
similar items. 

Although the per man cost for operating the token economy canteen was reiativciy 
tow, even this cost could be reduced if potential reinforcers in the institution were 
incorporated into the token economy. If such things as extra recreation and telephone 
and visttuig privUeges, for example, were added to the reinforcing event menu, it is quite 
probable that they ct>uki effectively compete with the offerings of the canteen. Not only 
wouki such extras drive down the canton expenditures, they would also increase the 
reinforcing properties of the tokens and, thereby, the probability that to-be-reinforced 
activities wouk! be completed. 

Ideally, however, the institution wouki abolish the practice of selling goods for profit 
throt^ its store and instead operate it in the same manner that the token economy 
canteen was operated. The store would then be vkwed as an adjunct to the management 
and rehabilitative programs, with the cost of stocking it completely assumed by the Board 
of Correctk>ns. Not only wouki such a procedure provkie the administratton with powerful 
incentives with which to motbate performance of institutional assignments and 
participation in rehabilitathre programs, but it wouki also ensure that all inmates had the 
potential of equal access to the items offered in the store. By so doing, it would end 
the unequal distribution of wealth in the institutk>n and the regresshre effects of this 
upon a gooi ? / portton of the inmate population. Some himates recehre an abundant supply 
of funds from the family and friends, while others recehre only the small amount (fifty 
cents every two weeks) provided by the institutk>n. Needless to say, those with exten^ve 
funds can purchase virtually anything they wish, while those with no funds must turn 
to prison rackets and ^lomosexual prostitutton to get whatever money they can. 
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V t IJK I HLK ASSt:SSMiiN I Ol- THfc t-:KFtCTS Ol THF IDKI-N 
li(X)NOItY UPON THE i>AY T04>AY ACTIVITIES OF PARTICIPANTS 



A checklist composed of 58 behavior cutcgories descrihini> activities in which the 
residents of the token economy celibioek might engage was employed to further assess 
the impact of the token etx>nomy upon the day-to-day activities of the participants. 
Administration of the checklist consisted of a staff member coding the activity of each 
resitient of the token economy cetlblock at periodic intervals. There were three observation 
periotis; prit>r to, during, and following termination of the token economy. 

Re«qMmse Definitions 

The Behavior Observation Checklist shown in Figure 27 was devcbped in a series 
of planning sessions in which project staff members. prii>3n administrators, and prison 
inmates listed behaviors that arc emitted within the correctional institution. These lists 
were then refined. Repeated categories were deleted and unobservable activities (e.g., 
thinking, worrying » were redefined or eliminated. The list was further amended through 
tryouts prior to the collection of the data presented herein. The final list of fifty<eight 
categories was used during each of the observatk>n conditions. All the original categories 
were operationally defined. Most of these are adequately defined by their titles: however, 
brief descriptions of representative, less clearly titled categories follow: 

\nf t'n scni tni CcfthltH-K. The number of residents not present on the token 
economy celibioek was determined in each administration of the 
checklist by subtracting the number of residents observed from the 
census of the token economy celibioek. 

WiifcfiiHf! /■{■ - Other. Residents who were present in the television room 
when programs other than news, documentaries, sports, or religious 
presentations were showing were coded in this category. 

Tulkhtfi with Othen - Other. This is the only category of four codes 
indicating conversations in the token economy celibioek. "Talking with 
Others - Other" refers to inmates observed engaging in conversations 
whose content could not be discerned during the brief ob^rvation 
required in the administration of the checklist. 

(frtHtmiHft. This category was used to indicate rcskients who were shaving, 
showering, combing their hair, brushing their teeth, or otherwise 
maintaining their personal appearance. 

Mahttcrtdmv ■ fhmse. A pri.wn inmate's "house" is that area surrounding 
his bed. Residents of the token economy celibioek were coded in this 
category if they were making their beds, dusting their dressers, 
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sweeping £he tloor next to their beds« or otherwise maintaining their 
immediate living area. Another category. Maintenance • Unit, referred 
to inmates cleaning other areas of the token economy cellblock. 

Recreation - Participating, This category referred specificaUy to residents 
present in either the poohoom or the lounge who were actively 
participating in a game. Another category, Recreatirm - Watching, was 
coded whenever residents were observing a game in one of those rooms. 

Student. Residents who were observed actively participating in the organized 
basic education programs within the token economy cellblock were 
coded in this category. 

Reliability of Observations 

Sixty-nine interrater reliabUity checks using the Behavior Observation Checklist were 
conducted throughout this analysis, in these, wwo researchers coded each resident's activity 
simultaneously and independently. The percentage of agreement was determined by dhriduig 
the number of agreements by the number of agreements phis the number of disagreements. 
The mean percentage of rater-rater agreements was 90.5%. 

Conditions of Observation 

The cheddist was administered every 4S minutes between 4:30 p.m. and 9:45 p.m . 
weekdays, and between 6 a.m. and 9:45 p.m. Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 
Observations which are reported upon here were conducted each Thursday and Saturday 
for five consecutive weeks prior to, during, and foUowing the termination of the token 
economy. Thus, there were 7 administrations of the checklist each Thursday and 21 
administrations each Saturday for a total of 140 administtattons during each of the three 
conditions. 

An administration of the checklist consisted of a research staff member walking 
through ail rooms in the token economy cellblock and coding each resident's activity. 
This procedure required about fhre minutes for each administration of the checklist. The 
data collected during each phase were accumulated, and overall percentages for each activity 
were computed by the total number of residents observed. 

Results 

For purposes of data summary, certain categories have been combined. Since a number 
of categories occurred so bifrequently (not more than once for every one hundred 
observations in any observation period) that analysis woukl be unproductive, they were 
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I'ig. 27. Ikhavitn Observation CheckUst employed to identify initiate activities at selected times 
prior io« during, and following termination of the cetiblock token economy. 
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combined into a category of "other" behaviors. Thus, the category tlilcd "other" best 
refers to an inmate's being n the token economy ceiibiock and engaging in some activity 
other than those listed. Table 1 1 presents the percentage of occurrence of behavior in 
each of the remaining 18 behavior categories and the Other category for each of the 
three observation periods. They are listed in order of the magnitude of their percentage 
of occurrence during the pre-token economy phase. These data represent objective 
demographic observations for further evaluation of the token reinforcement procedures. 
Moreover, much of the information gathered during the pre-token economy phase of 
observations was used in the design of the structure of token system. 

The category most often recorded was Not Present on Cellbhck. More than .TO- 
ot' the residents were away from the token economy ceHbk>ck during each of the three 
observation phases. There were many reasons for residents teaving their living area, e.g., 
movies, sports events, club meetings, and music shows that were not available in the token 
economy cellbtock. In addition, many of the residents had friends or reiathres in the prison 
population with whom they wi^ed to visit. 



TABLE 11 

Activitict Of n m di nt t of th* Toksn Economy CcliMook 
Prtor to. Oorifls, md PoKowfine TtrmlMtten of tlw Toktn Eeenomy 
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Because the potential value of access to the main population of the prison as a backup 
aMnforcer in the token reinforcement system was recc^ntzed, the token economy was 
structured !io that residents spent points earned in the token system to purchase time 
away from the token economy cetlbk>ck. Since there was no apparent decrease in the 
faH{uency in which residents left the living area, it may be concluded that they retained 
full access to this activity and that the point cost assessed for this prtvUege was not 
excessfveiy high. 

Of the resklents remaining in the token economy cellblock, a sizable proportk>n were 
ouled in the Imctixe category, indioiting that they were not engaging in any clearly 
tk'finahk* or s^nificant overt behavior. In the pre-token economy ob^rvations, 24.6% of 
the residents were observed to be sleeping, ly; tg in bed, walking from one room to another, 
etc. This proportion increased to 31.5% during the token economy, and it declined to 
2(XV' after the termination of the token economy. Another category, Talking with Others 
- Other, demonstrated a similar pattern, increasing from 4.5% during the pre-token economy 
phase to 6'/ during the token economy and deaeasing to 4.6% after the termination 
of the token economy. Since the proportion of residents leavii^ the cellblock was 
essentially unchanged during the token economy, this indicates that some other activity 
in the token economy ccllbtock, itself, decreased in frequency. 

The categories that most likely explain this pattern are Watching TV - Other and 
Wati hina TV - Sfhtrts. Hach of these was recorded relatively frequently during the pre-token 
ccoiuimy observations 0.2'^ and 4.9%, re^ctively), and each increased ^arply during 
(lie post-token economy observations (to 1 1 .9% and 6.6%>, respectively). Just as access 
to the remainder of the institution was built into the token economy as a backup reinforccr, 
resklents also expended points to watch entertainment or sports programs on television. 
This striking change in the pattern of activity of the resklents was most likely the result 
of the charge for the privilege of watching televisk>n. 

The third televiskin watching category. Watching TV - News, exhibited a trend 
opposite to the entertainment and spoils categories, increasing from 0.8% in pre-token 
economy observatbns to 3.6% during the token economy and decreasing to 0.3^> after 
the termination of the token ec< nomy The most likely explanatkin for this difference 
is that, at the time of the observatk>ns made during the token economy, residents were 
not expending points to watch news programs but, instead, were being awarded points 
for watching the evening news. Therefore, this finding may be conskiered a direct result 
of the procedures that were simultaneously being exptored in Experiment 2. 
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A seemingly problematical result is the observation that the frequency of RetTcation 
• Participating increased from 1.5% during the pre-token economy observations to 4.4% 
during the token economy (when resklents were required to spend points to ^in access 
to the poolroom and tounge) and again increased to 6.2% after the termination of the 
token economy. There is, however, an uncontrolled variable Uiat affects this finding. During 
the pre-token economy observations, the only recreation equipment available was a 
Ping-Pong table and some table games. The pool table, which proved to be far more popular, 
was acquired immediately prior to the start of the token economy. 

The changes in the Student category are also I&ely the result of the token 
reinforcement procedures. Even though all educational materials were available during each 
of the observation phases, regents were only observed using them during the token 
economy (2.7% of the observations), when points were awarded for participation in the 
organized education programs. Althou^ higher than during the BaseUnei condition, the 
relatwely tow level of participation seen here during the token economy further justified 
the procedures exptored in Experiment 3. 

Dlsctts^n 

The administration of the Behavior Observation Checklist prior to, during, and after 
the token reinforcement procedures produced a descr^tton of the activity of the 
participants in the token economy under those three conditions. The observations made 
prior to the implementatfon of the token system indicated certain high probability 
behaviors that were used as backup reinforcers in the token economy. These included 
access to the general institution population and access to the television and recreation 
rooms. An analysis of the probability of the occurrence of these behavtors before, during, 
and after the token economy indicated areas in which the system may have resulted in 
a change in the pattern of behavtor of Ihe inmates. 

It appears that the charge for access to the remainder of the institutton did not 
substantially restrict the movements of the residents to and from the token economy 
cellblock. At the same time, the charge for televiston watching appears to have suppressed 
somewhat the watching of entertainment or sports programs. Atthoufth the effect of 
diarging for admisston to recreation rooms was confounded by the additton of new 
recreation equipment, the inmates dkl spend more time in recreattonal acthrities during 
the token economy than before it. The token system also seemed to increase the likelihood 
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of certain hchuvjors. Watching television news and participating in the education proiiranu 
both of whicli wore rewarded with points during the token economy phase of observations, 
were observed more often during than either before or after the token economy. These 
data indicate that the ttiken economy did not deprhre the participants of anything to 
which titcy routinely had prior access. Instead it offered them additional ina'ntives for 
sustaining high levels of performance. 
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CUNKRAL DISCUSSION 



The objective of this project wan to examine the feasibility of ^stematicalty depk>ying 
the technology of applied behavior analysis to aid in the understanding and solution of 
the problems confronting those charged with the care and rehabilitation of the 
institutionalized male felon. This objecthre grew from an analyss of various aspects of 
the correctional process and the inescapable conclusions to which it gave rise, namely: 
( I > that correctional institutions will continue to exist and continue to conHne men and 
woHK'n otTenders: (2) that the minimum necessary objective for all correctional institutions 
is to assure that otTenders return to society at least no worse for their prison experience; 
(3) that those cona'mcd with corrections have a responsibility to make available to 
incarcemted offenders programs that at least have the potential of increasing their chances 
of success upon release; (4) that, in addition to amply making rehabilitative programs 
available, correctk>nal workers must also encourage offenders to participate in these 
programs; and (S) that such efforts will not retard but instead hasten the reforms m 
correctional practice which are so urgently needed. 

Additionally, this project's objective was also generated from an examination of the 
policies and procedures practiced by correctk>nal centers vis-a-vis the care and rehabilitative 
services provided to the institutionalized offender. These policies and procedures often 
stress the use of punitively oriented practices to suppress unwanted actions and the use 
of uversive control procedures to motivate the performance of required activities. In 
addition, the bulk of both the undesired and desired acthrities are, at best, only vaguely 
defined, creating a situation that cannot help but foster inconsistency and arbitrariness 
on the part of both line and supervisory correctional staff. All too often the inmate, 
who hi never able to predict with complete certainty what is expected of him or how 
the administratk>n will react to what he does, concludes that the staff is, at best, whimsical 
or, at worst, discriminatory and vindicthre in their dealings with him and his fellow inmates. 
Not only do such conditions negate effecthre rehabilitation programs, they undoubtedly 
contribute in large measure to the unrest festering in today's correctional in^itutions and 
to the generally rL*grcssive effects of imprisonment upon the released offender's ability 
to adjust to community life. 

It is apparent that the oonditk>ns that have evolved in the correcttonal institution 
encourage the inmate, albeit unintentionally, to isolate himself from the institution staff 
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and the bulk of the inmate population. He does only those things which are required 
o( him and rarely volunteers tor additional work. He establishes a small circle of confidants 
and spends his leisure time with them or by him^tf. He attempts to maintain a ck*an 
record, make no enemies among either the institutk>n staff or the inmate population, 
and counts off the days remaining until he is to appear before the parole board or he 
is to be released, either the short way (with "good time**) or the long way (without 
"good time"). Unfortunately, such a course of action leaves the inmate no better prepared 
for life in the community than he was prior to his apprehension, conviction, and 
imprisonment. 

Finally, an essential conskieration in formulating this project's objective was the 
evaluative research assessing the effectiveness of a variety of approaches for sobbing problems 
in corrections and ck>sely allied fields. An examination of the evaluative research data 
indicated that the techniques of applied behavktral analysis have enjoyed considerable 
success in the healthnrelated fields and also with predelinquent youths and juvenile offenders 
in the criminal justice system. Although this research appears to indicate that applied 
behavior analysis holds significant potential for better understanding and remediating the 
behavior of the adult offender, it was concluded that a clear demonstration of its 
applicability to the adult offender populatk>n is senously lacking. Indeed, the principles 
of behavk>r have been devek>ped, validated, and refined with populations, such as school 
chikiren and mental patients, that bear little similarity to the adult male fek>n. 

Sati^ying Institution Management Requirements 

In this exploration of the utility of applied behavk>r analysis in an institution for 
adult male fetons, those inmate acthrities of continuing concern to the administrators of 
correctional institutk>ns were examined first. It is both unf(»rtunate and understandable 
that the typical line administrator is forced to rank inmate management higher hi priority 
than inmate rehabilitation. When challenged about these rankings, most administrators will 
acknowledge the reversal of priorities and counter that effecthre rehabilitation programs 
cannot be operated in an inefficient and mismanaged institution. It appears, then, that 
administrative and supervisory personnel would welcome the opportunity to free themselves 
of this burden, and that procedures which proved to be effective motivators of inmate 
performance in these areas would be carried forward as they moved to meet their additional 
priorities. ^ > Q 
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Mtirc iiii|Mirt;iiilly. this Kirategy provided the opporUiitity to dv^monxtrule tliut 
prt>etidiires that streiis incentives and positive reinforcement Tor performanix' and 
accomplishment are as or more effective in achieving institutional objectives than those 
that stress punishment and aver«ve control for infractions and nonperformance, it appears 
that the policies and procedures that the correctional institutions now employ to govern 
inmate life undoubtedly contribute in large measure to both the unrest in correctional 
institutions and the regresshre effect a period of im{tfisonment appears to exert upon a 
released offender's ability to function well in the community. It is as if the correctional 
institution, with its emphasis upon obedience, passivity, and punishment and aversive 
control proceduivs. is ''well designed." albeit unintentionally, to instill dependence, iack 
of initiative, resentntent. and aggression-traits that most would agree are maladaptive both 
within the correctional setting and within the broader context of society. Indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive of how any environment could be better designed to achieve these 
emis. 

Obviously, then, the objecthre of this project was not to engineer the institutional 
environment and introduce contingencies between behavior and potential consequences 
where none had existed before. Instead, the goal of the project staff was to re-engineer 
the environment, substituting contingencies of positive reinforcement for the 
already-existing contingencies of punishment and aver«ve control. By so doing, the project 
nu>ved toward the development of a management system capable both of insuring order 
and diseipitne. while placing only minimal reliance upon the threat of punishment as a 
itintnit procedure, and of providing for the performance of necessary maintenance tasks 
and work assignments without primary recourse to the use of aversive control procedures. 
In this, the project sought to attack what may be the two most significant conditions 
underlying the regressive effects of imprisonment upon the released offender's readjustment 
in the community. 

Hach of the experiments conducted during this project sought to assess the mannei 
in which Mek'cted target behaviors were affected by rearranging, in one manner or another, 
conditions existent in either the correctk>nal institutton at large or the token economy 
cellbk>ck itself. These experiments clearly demonstrated that the same principles of behavior 
that have been valklaled and refined in a variety of different areas are no less applicable 
to the adult offender than they are to other nosological groupings. Perhaps even more 
importantly, this project demonstrated that it is feasible to deemphasize punishment and 
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averaive control procedures in correctional institutions it* care is taken to replace them 
with appropriately ilesigneti ami monitored contingencies of positive reinforcement. Within 
this context, this project also demonstrated that these new procedures may he effectively 
employed by the tine oorrectionai officer, if he is provided the necessary training and 
made part of an accountability system such as that which is an integral part of any 
welMesigned token economy or other endeavor tovotving applied behavior analysts. Here, 
a correctional ofHcer, trained in the fu'tnciples of ai^Ued b^vk>r analysis and the ^cif ics 
of the tasks he was expected to perform, operated the token economy cellbk ck during 
most weekday mornings. An accountability system, oonsisthig in this in^nc^ of two forms 
of reliability measures, which operated as part of the token economy, both revested and 
insured that the officer dki not either acckSentally or intentionally deviate from the 
established procedures of the token eooncmiy. 

A correlathre project of the Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Corrections 
(Smith, Hart, & Jenkins, 1973) supports this demonstration. In that study, correctional 
officers recehred intensive training in the principles of behavior modlflcatton and on4he:}ob 
imicttcum exp^nce in the apirfloation of those i^c^les. Although a small number of 
officers failed to achieve proficiency in the rudunentary skills required of a behavioral 
technician (e.g., ohiecthrity and rellabuity in the counting, recording, and oonsequating 
of behavk>r), most ofHcers quidcly mastered these dtiUs and demonstrated their ability 
to conduct programs designed by them in conjunction with the training staff. In addition, 
some officers demonstrated the ability to go beyond the technician level by independently 
designing and carrying out a behavior change program. 

Equally important were the results of an assessment of the inmates' percepttons of 
the officers. The inmates repented that the oorrecttonal officers recehfing training and 
practice m behavior modification appeared to become more friendly, more biterested in 
the inmates as individuals, and less punitive over the course of training when compared 
to their untrained counterparts. It appears, then, that the principles of behavtor emptoyed 
in the operstton of the cellbk>ck token economy are not only a viable altemathfe to the 
punitively oriented and aversive control procedures now most prevalent in ooirections, 
but they have the potential of enabling oorrectk>n8 to change the Image of the Ifate 
oorrectionai officer, thereby aBowing the ofHcer-the man who has daily contact with the 
inmate-to participate in the rehabilitative effort. 

Although Experiments I and 2 exptored the effectiveness of token reinforcement 
procedures as alternative mothrators of routine acthrities necessary for the day-to^ay 
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ttpcnitHtn of corroi'ttttnui institutions, these invest i(j(at ions wore not cxtnsidercU as ends In 
ami «»f titcntH'tves. tnsteud. l-xportments I ami 2 were demonHtnittons that the techniques 
of applied behavior analysis can be of potential utility tn advancing a wide variety of 
endeavors with adult felons. Consequently, the> were a step toward the EMLC's longer-term 
ohjecttve-that of bringing applied behavior anaty»$ to bear upon problems more closely 
related to the particular rehabilitative needs of the adult felon population. That longer-term 
objecthre was more fully realized in the leisure-time remedial education program that was 
examined in Experiments 3 and 4. 

implementing Effective Rehabflitation Programs 

A large nugority of the offenders incarcerated in America's correctional institutions 
are undcreducated. Nearly all lack high school diplomas or their equivalent; most have 
not progressed further than the junior high school level: and a sizable proportion have 
not even mastered the basic reading and arithmetic skills tai^ht in the elementary grades, 
it foitows, therefore, that a prime objective of the expanded utilization of applied behavior 
analysis in corrections and the criminal justice system will be to encourage the himate 
to remedy the k>ng-standing educational, interpersonal, and vocatk>nal deficiencies that 
bar the typical oflender from all but the most menial, degrading, and lowest paki positk>ns 
of our society and. consequently, from access to the enriched life all Americans have 
come to anticipate. Until the bulk of the inmates Leaving the correctional institutton for 
the community have acquired the ^ills necessary to become economically productive, 
it is unlikely that the criminal justice ^stem will have any real impact upon recidivism* 
ft»r it has not. in fact, provkled the typical offender with a competith^e alternative to 
crime as a means of securing the goods and services from the American society. 

To date, however, the remedial educatk>n programs in correctk>nal institutk>ns have 
hren notormusly unsuccessful in remediating deficiencies. All too often, the opportunity 
to participate in an educatton program is viewed as an "easy lick" and made available 
to only the "better" inmates-usually those who have already mastered the basic skills 
necessary for participatton in society-and the "sorry" tnmates-usually those who. for one 
reason or another, have not acquired these basic skills in the public school system-are 
denied access to the educational programs. The possibility of participating in a remedial 
cducution program most likely is the last opportunity many inmates will have to master 
those reading and arithmetic skills that are generally necessary precursors to successful 
reintegmtion into society. However, those inmates most in need of basic educational skilk 
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who arc offenMi th« opportunity and do enroll in a ^medial education program typically 
do so more to avokl the menial work they would otherwise be requM to perform than 
to overcome the educational deflciencies so in need of remediation. This indifference to 
the sublet matter Is typically indexed by the relatively low levels of academic performance 
and the slow progress towards remediation of deficienctes that characterize most 
institutional remedial education programs. Those inmates who are th^ most resistant to 
the educational system-again, typically those most in need of the offerings of the remedial 
education program-are quickly identified and disenroUed. In ^ort, the majority of those 
most in need of the institution's remedial education sHrogram are denied access to it; and« 
of those who are enrolled, most fail to perf(^ at the minimal levels required and are 
soon disenrolled. 

For most, the routine of institution life and "make-work" job assignments is no 
less appealing than the apparent regimentation of academic and vocational training, and 
this is particularly true for those who have expertenced, for one reason or another, nothing 
but faihiie in similar ^tuatk>ns in the public school system. Consequently, the threat of 
disenroUment is typically ineffective in motivatii« their acthre particii»tk>n in the program. 
Moreover, there is no guarantee that active partic^tton in any of the various programs 
offered by the institution will shorten the Inmate's stay in the institution, for many who 
do not participate are released as or more quickly than many who do. Finally, those 
few who do commit themsehres to a rehabirtative program must withstand the subtle 
and overt rebuffs and persecution of those in the inmate population who view such 
participation as a threat to the inmate subculture and the many benefits whidi they derive 
from it. 

Again, it is ai^arent that these conditions can only exert a regress influence upon 
any rdiabilitative endeavor and that they require remediatkm. It is also again apparent 
that their remediation will not take the form of introducing contingencies where none 
existed before, but instead the remediation will involve supplanting contingencies that foster 
nonparticipatk>n in rehabitttatton programs with those that encourage the inmate to avail 
himself of the services offered in correcttonal institutfcms. One strategy that has gained 
considerable popularity is to make the offerings themsehres more appealing: operate the 
program in an appealing environment, provide services that the inmate can readily identify 
as meaningful, emptoy training materials with which the inmate is comfortable, utilize 
staff members who have the potential of establishing rapport with the inmate, etc. The 
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lcisure>tUiie remediai education program that was operated throughout the course of this 
project was designed with these considerations in mind. The education area was well iighted, 
heated in the winter, and air-conditioned in the summer: the program itself was designed 
to remediate the inmates' obvious deficiencies in reading and basic mathematics; the 
educational materials employed were setected specifically for use by an adult urban 
population of which the inmates were typical: and the project staff were all free^orld 
(noncorrectional stafO people in their twenties or early thirties, including ex-offenders 
and blacks as well as non-offenders and whites. 

Unfortunately, making the remedial education program intrinsicalty appealing had 
little, if any, impact upon the inmates' participation or performance in it. As Experiment 3 
revealed, virtually none of the inmates of the token economy cellblodc took advantage 
of the program prior to the implementation of the token economy. However, participation 
in the remedial education 'rosc^ under the initial token reinforcement condition and then 
increased agam when the license procedure was introduced. At best, making the education 
program intrinsically appealing made the task of the mothration system less difficult. That 
is, if the program had not been made as appealing as it was, it wouki have been quite 
likely that a greater magnitude of reinforcement would have been required to reach the 
same performance level. What is most apparent in this experiment is that the engineering 
of oontingencies-in this case in the form of a token economy-was clearly necessary to 
gain inmate participation in the educational program, and will probably prove to be equally 
important in other educational programs and in other institutions. 

Operating Experimental Programs In the Correctional Setting 

Every effort must be made to insure the physical safety and psychotogical well-being 
of the inmate as the criminal justice system researches alternative methods of offender 
rehabilitation. At the very least, the criminal justice system must establish minimum 
standards of inmate care regarding interpersonal contact, food and exercise, mail and visiting 
prhrileges, etc., and these must be inviolate. As the criminal justice system becomes more 
research-oriented, as indeed it must if it is to devek>p programs of benefit to the offender, 
it increases the possibility that it will sanction poorly conceh^ed and poorly executed 
experimental projects that have the potential not only of doing harm to the offender 
but also of outraging the public to such a degree that subsequent research endeavors and 
the potential benefit they offer the offender are bk>cked. The criminal justice system 
must take decisive steps to guard against this possibility. . , ... 
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« ndMtthteilly. the most cft'cotive means the criminal justice system has of giuivtin^ 
against projects of potential hann to its charges is the careful selection of professional 
personnel it is especially important that the professional staff responsible for the design 
and operation of experimental projects within the criminal justice system be of the highest 
caliber. Not only must they possess a high degree of technical competence, bu^ also they 
must adhere to the most stringent of ethical principles and demonstrate the deepest of 
concerns for the rights and dignity of their fellow men as they move to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

To further insure the protection of the offender, the criminal justice system must 
insist that its professional staff routinely submit thefr experimental projects to the review 
of their peers throughout the professional community. By so doing, the criminal justice 
system will further guarantee that these programs are of the highest quality and in the 
best interests of all concerned. A formal peer review policy not only insures that the 
professionals withfai the criminal justice system are abreast with the most advanced thinking 
in the field but also that their experimental endeavors receive the scrutiny and constructhre 
criticism essential to program refinement and the safeguarding of participants. 

Although a combination of a thorou^ly qualified professional staff and a formal 
policy of peer review is an effective safeguard for the offender's safety and well-being, 
it is desirable that the criminal justice system also open its experimental programs to 
public view and inspection. Not only does the public, as the financial badcer of these 
efforts, deserve to be kept fully informed of their nature and objectives, but an informed 
public is the most effecth^e means available to the criminal justice system for protecting 
itself from the polemics, uninformed criticism, and emotional diatribes whidb, all too often, 
characterize discussions of^its experimental endeavors. Equally important, however, an 
informed public contributes to the safeguarding of the offender, for it better insures the 
speedy elimination of those projects which either exert an undue hardsh4[> upon the 
offender while under the care of the criminal justice system or have a detrimental effect 
upon his adjustment once he returns to thr community. 

In addition, the potential contribution of the offender both to experimentation within 
the criminal justice ^stem and to the safeguarding of himself and his fellow offenders 
^ouid not be underestimated. The offender, by dint of his intimate knowledge of the 
interworkings of the criminal justice system and the inmate subculture, can provkte the 
professional staff information through advice and counsel that it would otherwise take 
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the stalT years to acquire if» indeed, they could, by the nature of their position in the 
syslcnu actiuia- at aii. The research staff that includes cx-offcnders among its memhcrs 
will undoubtedly recognize and take into consideration a number of important variables 
that it otherwise would be stow to identify or would overtook altogether. Similarly, the 
reseat ch staff that makes provisions both to listen to the suggestions and complaints of 
its taiget population->the offenders-and then to give weight to these when questions 
concerning the operation of its prpject are debated will undoubtedly devise more efficient 
and effective procedures than it would otherwise be capable of developing. 

Finally, the criminal justice system must avoid the coerced participation of offenders 
in experimental projects that seek to research as yet unexamined practices or unvalidated 
procedures. It is especially difTicult, however, to specify the defining characteristics of 
''voluntary participation'' within the context of the operattonal policies of a correctional 
institution, for it is quite likely that an inmate's partic^tton in an experimental project-or, 
for that matter, any project-is easily influenced by the promise, be it explicit, implicit, 
or inferred, that his decision to participate will have a favorable inthience upon the time 
of his release from the institution (e«., positive decision by the parole board, the award 
of additional "good time," etc.). It appears, therefore, that the voluntary natui« of an 
experimental program within a correctional institution is best guaranteed when it is made 
expUcit that the refusal to participate, participation itself, and the decision to terminate 
participation in no way influence an inmate's date of release from the institution. Moreover, 
the generally impoverished living conditions of most correctional institutions further dictate 
that the magnitude of any potential improvements in the quatity of life whidi might accrue 
to an inmate as a function of his participation in the program would not be reasonably 
expected to entice him to either enter or continue in a program causing him physical 
or p^chological harm. 

Distiiiiguishing Between Experimental Programs and Analytfeal Procedures 

A distinctioti must be made between experimental and analytical programs. As was 
indicated above, an experimental program was considered to be one which seeks to exptore 
unexamined practices or unvaUdated procedures. Such a program is, by its very nature, 
analytical, for its avowed purpose is to establish empiriu^ily the telation^ips between 
the policies and procedures under study and specified dependent variables and outcome 
measures. However, not all programs emptoying analytical procedures are experimental 
in the sense that they are researching unexamined practices or unvalidated procedures. 




i>rt>gratns based upon accepted practices ami validated proivdurcs should be no less 
analytical than experimental programs, for accountability, the refinement of accepted 
practices, and the extension of validated procedures are indispensible ingredients in both 
the day-toKiay provision of effective services and the perfectk>n of the technology of 
behavior diange. To the degree that analytical programs deploy accepted practices and 
validated procedures, the applicability of the voluntary constraint safeguard of the 
experimental program is diminished. 

The program reported upon here was in the above sense an analytical program, not 
an experimental one, for the general practices and procedures examined have been accepted 
and validated in other areas of endeavor, if not in corrections in particular. Nevertheless, 
the project did incorporate aQ the safeguards outlined above. As the report on the 
administration of the Behavior Observation Checklist indicated, the project did not deprive 
the residents of the token economy cellblock of anything to which the inmates in the 
remainder of the institution had ea^ access. Indeed, it improved the quality of the 
residents' lives, for it retained all those things and introduced added incenthres. These 
added incenthres were not, however, of such a magnitude that they would .be expected 
to induce an inmate to volunteer for (Mr continue his partidpation in the program if it 
were doing him physical of psydiological harm. 

Early in the operation of the cellblock token economy a fhre-member review panel 
composed of prominent psychologists and sociologists visited on-site at Draper Correctional 
Center and reported their findings to the prefect's funding agency. Ir addition, the project 
was reported upon and discussed at a number of professional meeting Many of the 
suggestions made by the members of the review panel and by other peers at the professional 
meetings were incorporated in the operation of the prqiect. The project itself was under 
constant public scrutiny. The Board of Directors of the Rehabilitation Researdi 
Foundation, which operates the Experimental Manpower Laboratory for Correctk>ns under 
contract from the U. S. Department of Labor, consists of respected professionals and 
civic leaders. Moreover, throi^out its duratk>n, the prefect was visited by a steady stream 
of concerned citizens, dvic groups, college and university classes, and representathfes of 
the media. 

The project staff included an ex-offender, and regular group meetings were scheduled 
with the residents of the token economy cellbtock for the express purpose of airing their 
grievances and soliciting their opintons and suggestij^ and these played an important 
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part in the staff decision-making process. Finaliy« participation in the project was voluntary 
as defined previously. Not only did participation in the project not influence an inmate's 
date of release from the institution, but an inmate coukt also eliminate himself from the 
project by following routine institutional procedures, and the decision to terminate 
participation, although not encouraged, did not influence either the inmate s status or 
quality of life within the institution or hts date of release from the institution relative 
to his condition prior to his enrollment in the project. 

As has been indicated previously, the target behaviors in Experiment 1 were general 
activities, such as the maintenance of one's living area and personal hygiene, that are 
expected of virtually all individuals living in ^up settings, be they mental hospitals, college 
dormitories, military barracks, or correctional institutions. In Experiment 2, the nature 
of the relationship between the magnitude of token reinforcement and the performance 
of target behaviors was further explored, and a tentathre conclusion concerning the exact 
nature of that relationship was reached. The objective of Experiment 3 was to encourage 
the inmates of the token e»>nomy cellblock to participate in a feisure>time adult remedial 
education program from which, according to diagnostic testing, virtually all could profit. 
Experiment 4 also dealt with the leisure-time education program and exptored the relative 
effecthreness of three formats for presenting programmed instructional material. 
Experiment 5. the last, expired a method by which participants in the token economy 
would be encouraged to follow more ctosely a basic rule governing the operation of the 
token economy itself. 

From Experimental Investigation to System-Wide Utilization 

The role of research in the evolution of correctional programming is an important 
one. The criminal justice system is now in the position that the mental health field found 
itself a half-century ago: both professk>nals and the informed public alike recognize the 
inadequacies of current practices and urge the search for more effectwe altematives. As 
the criminal justice system devek>ps both a research orientation and a researdi capabUity, 
it will, as the mental health fiek! has, begin the difficult task of klentifying shortcomings 
and validating effective strategies. Only through experimental research will the criminal 
justice ^stem come to determine with any certainty which of its estabU^ed procedures 
are beneficial and are to be retained and which are harmful and are to be eliminated. 
Similarly, experimental research is the only method available to establish which of the 
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proposed strategies wtH advance the rehabilitative effort and are to be adopted and which 
would retard that effort and are to be rejected. 

The ultimate goal of research within the criminal justice system should be to upgrade 
the quality of services offered the offender and to refine the strategies followed in working 
with him. Experimental projects are of little value unless the criminal justice system makes 
use of their findings in its dealings with the offender. Those shortcomings that experimental 
projects reveal shouki be eliminated from the system in general. Sunilarly, strategies and 
procedures that have been validated in experimental programs should be implemented 
throughout the system in general. Continued caution must be exercised, however, to insure 
that the offender is not abused as these strategies and procedures are deployed on an 
increasingly broader scale. 

Clearly, the nature of some strategies will demand that they continue to be offered 
on a voluntary basis atone. For example, the effectiveness of aversion therapy in the 
treatment of alcoholism, drug addiction, and sexual deviancy has been repeatedly 
demonstrated in the medical and mental health fields (e.g., Rachman & Teasdale, 1969), 
and these findings would undoubtedly be replicated by careful experimental research in 
the criminal justice field. Such a demonstration would certainly justify a move upon the 
part of the criminal justice ^stem to make aversicr. therapy available to those who 
requested it. Most wouki agree, however, that any form of coerced participation in such 
a program wouki be both unethical and unjust and must be expressly prohibited. 

Conversely, the nature of some other strategies will demand that they be incorporated 
within the criminal justice system as standard operating procedures, and, as such, be applied 
equally to all those with whom the system has contact. has been discussed previously, 
for example, the heavy reliance of correctk>ns upon punishment and avershre control 
procedures in its dealings with the himate population appears to contribute to both the 
unrest in correcttonal institutions and to the regressive effect a period of imprisonment 
appears to exert upon the offender. Moreover, the procedures that govern the award and 
withdrawal of "good time** reflect this reliance. Good time is typically computed and 
awarded when the inmate enters the correctional system and is then taken away 
unsystematically as he either vtolates one ot more <rf' the seemingly endless number of 
ill-defined prohibitions or, for whatever reason, incurs the wmth of one or more of the 
members of the correcttonal staff. The research reported upon herein suggests that good 
time might be better utilized to systematically encourage desirable behavk>r than to 
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unKystcmaticaiiy discourage umlcsirabre behavior and. by no doing, might contribute to 
a reduction of both the unrest in our correctional centers and the regressive influence 
of the institution upon the inmate. If additional experimental research validated this 
hypothesis, it would certainly justify a move on the part of cotrectioiis to replace its 
oW good-time policies, which stress punishment and averswe control, with altemathres that 
emphasize posith^e reinforcement. Indeed, most would agree that to do otherwbe would 
be both unjust and unethical. 

The introduction of applied behavior an:ilysis in the correctional setting requires 
formalization of the practittoner^lient relationship, in the sense that the practitioner must 
make explicit whom he considers his clients to be. It is an unfortunate oversimplification 
to identify the inmates alone as "the clients" of the professional psychologist, sociologist, 
social worker, or psychiatrist working in corrections, for not only does this reduce the 
likelihood that the professional will have any significant positive impact upon the inmate, 
either while in the institution or following his release, but it also ignores others whose 
physical and psychological well-being should be of concern to the practitioner. The 
professtonal in corrections must acknowledge that he has, in fact, three distinct groups 
of clients: the inmates, to be sure, but also the correctional staff and the public at large. 

If the professional fails to acknowledge the priorities and preiogathres of the 
correctional staff and the representatives of the community-judges, legislators, members 
of the parole board-it is unlikely he will have any effect upon the practices of the criminal 
justice system or, by extension, the offenders who pass through the system. Of course, 
viewing the criminal justice system from the differing per^cthres of these three client 
groups makes clear the necessity of compromise and, by so doing, inaeases rather than 
diminishes the potential contribution of the professional. In this, he must insure that the 
compromises to which he is a party in no way harm and in every way possible benefit 
the incarcerated offender, the person who continues to be at the mercy of and, typically, 
suffer from the whims and prejudices of the institution and the representatives of the 
public. 

This is particularly true within the context of applied behavtor analysis, for the 
professional who has mastered this tecimotogy and is in a portion to supervise its proper 
application can contribute greatly to the success of oorrectk>nal programs. For too long, 
however, correctional programs have been designed to serve the administrative ends of 
the criminal justice system with little. If any, real concern about the programs' impact 
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upon the quality of the offender's life in the institution and his eventual read|}ustment 
in the community. It is therefore especiaily important that both the practitioner within 
the crimtnal justice system and his profdssk>nal peers in other areas of endeavor be sensitive 
to these ethical constraints. The practice of applied behavior analysis by ili-prepared . 
individuals or its direction towards the attainment of less^than-ideal goals could compound 
rather than remediate this disservice to the institutionalized offender and to society. 

Successful Transition from institution to Community 

An enduring concern of the applied behavior analyst centers upon the degree to which 
changes in behavior ach^ved in one setting (X under one set of conditions will be continued 
in other settings or under other sets of conditions. A common criticism of thfe particular 
approadi to the understamitng and remediation of human problems Is that behavior change 
induced by artificial means in the remedial education dassoom, mental hospital, or 
correctional in^itution is of tittle utility, for it is unlikely that the behavior change will 
be maintained once the indhridu&l leaves the controlled setting and returns to the natural 
environment. Moreover, many of the findings reported herein, which indicate that changes 
in behavior correlated with changes in envfronmental contingencies are diort-iived once 
dianges in environmental contingencies are reversed, are often interpreted as supporting 
this argument. Critics who construct such an argument, however, have not yet grasped 
either the complexities of this approach to the understanding of human behavior or the 
subtleties involved in its application to the solution- of human problems. Indeed, such 
critics might be genuinely surprised by the degree to whidi applied b^avior analysts would 
support them in this argument, insofar as it goes. 

Most applied behavior analysts operate under the assumption that modified behavior 
will not generalize from one situation to another if the transition is rapid or the two 
situations are markedly different. Similarly, they also assume that behavior mahitained 
by certain contingencies will not be maintained by others if the change is sudden or the 
contingencies are greatly dissimilar. These asamiptk^ns do not, however, r^resent critical 
weaknesses within this approach to human behavior. Such usumptions, instead, are among 
its mote important strengths, for they formalize the now generally accepted premise that 
all intervention programsHio matter what their theoretical basis-must provfcle continuity 
of care and treatment if they are to maximize the likelihood that they will yieki enduring 
effects. An important advantage of applied behavk>r analysis is that it offers the practitioner 
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tlclatieU inf'ctrmiition and specific technical procedures to more effectivety provide this 
continuity. 

Two general procedures are employed to help insure that behavior dianges produced 
in a particular setting or under a particular set of contingencies will generalize to another 
- setting or be maintained under another set of oontingendes. One is fadtngt in which 
distinguishing characteristics of the training environment are changed in a gradual and 
progressive fashion until they approximate or are indistinguishable Uom those of the setting 
in which the behavior is to be continued. The second procedure entails the attenuation 
of rcinftming consequences. Here, the focus of attention is upon differences between the 
contingencies of reinforcement programmed in the training situation and those occurring 
naturally in the environment in which the b^vior is to be maintained. Typically, the 
contingencies programmed in training situations employ different types of consequences, 
greater quantities of reinforcers, and richer schedules of reinforcement than those of the 
natural environment. In the attenuation of reinforcing consequences, these differences are 
also eliminated iu a gradual and progressive fashion until the contingencies of reinforcement 
operative in the trainhig situation come to approximate or are indistinguisliable from those 
of the natural environment In which the newly acquired behavior is to be continued. 

Although fading and the attenuation of reinforcing consequences contribute greatly 
to the generalization and continuance of int^vention effects, they succeed only when 
the conditions of the natural environment are such that they do, in fact, maintain the 
behavior change once the artificial support of the training setting is fully withdrawn. All 
treatment endeavors, regardless of their theoretical orientation, acknowledge this obstacle 
to effecthre intervention. Accordingly, the practitioner must be prepared to deal with two 
general possibilities: an analysis of the environment might reveal that there are no naturally 
occurring contingencies to support the behavior change or that the naturally occurring 
contingencies are such that they will foster older, inappropriate forms of behavior at the 
expense of the newly established altemathres. 

To overcome these difficulties, more and more applied behavior analysts either precede 
or accompany indhfiduals as they return to the environment in which new beliavior is 
to be maintained. The emphasis of their endeavors has been upon rearranging naturally 
occurring contingencies and reeducating significant others In the lives of these individuals 
so that the natural environment can support changed behavior. Indeed, most applied 
behavior analysts working in the natural environment have redefined the practitioner^lient 
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Kkitionship. No longer is the indivlduat who is the focus of the therapeutic process looiced 
upon as the sole or primary client. Instead, clients are defined as those people who, for 
one reason or another, are the significant others in the lives of these individuals, those 
who can support changed behavior once the indbidual does return from the training setting. 
Clearly, then, applied behavior analysis dictates that it not be assumed that behavior change 
accomplished under one set of contingencies in the training environment will transfer to 
and continue under other sets of contingencies in the natural environment, it is equally 
dear, however, that the carefiil utilization of appropriate procedures of applied behavior 
analysis can maximize the likelihood the services provided in the training environment 
will be effective, and that desired behavior diange will generalize to and be maintained 
in the natural environment. 

The token economy oeOblodc reported upon herein was typical of most "prosthetic 
environments.** In this, it employed artificial contingencies to encourage inmates to 
remediate deficiencies they would not otherwise seek to overcome and to acquire skills 
they would otherwise be incapable of mastering. Although some skills, such as the ability 
to read (x to repair a small motor, are ea^ generalized to and maintained in the natural 
environment, the preceding discussk)n has emphasized that it woukl be unreasonable to 
expect ^at other skills, such as emptoyabiUty and ^tterpersonal skills, will generalize to 
and be maintained in the natural environment unless there b a programmed transitional 
effort to both insure that this will occur and to teach additional community-living skills 
that cannot be approximated in the institution setting. Institutions, through prosthetic 
programming and intensified training, can remediate deficiencies and expand skill 
repertoires, thereby providing the released offender with more options than he possessed 
prior to his imprisonment. There is little, if anything, those in the institutton can do 
to guarantee that the contingencies of the natural environment will either permit or 
encourage the offender to exercise these opttons fottowfaig his release. Ctearly, an applied 
behavtor analysis approach to the devetopment of continuity in care and reliabilitation 
will prove to be as critical for the success of programming within each dhrision of the 
criminal justice system as it has been in the education and mental health professtons. 
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